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• V WOMEN; ivokin^ 

THEIR CONDITION AND INFLUENCE, them- 

BY JOSEPH ALEXANDER SEGUR.- ''^ fe- 

When pais and anguish wring (he brow, 
A ministering Angel thoat W. Scoxt. 

The proper study of mankind includes both sexes. Bat 
since men are endowed with corporeal strength, the wo- 
men are bom to slavery or submission. Dependent on 
our passions and caprices ; awaiting the arbitrary decrees 
dictated to them by the forms of government, religion, 
morality, and the prejudices of men ; here, adored as di- 
vinities ; there, esteemed as companions and equals ; and 
there again, condemned to servitude and contempt ; under 
all these different circumstances we see them still re- 
taining their characteristic distinctions, submitting with 
inexhaustible patience, and enduring with inconceivable 
fortitude. Their faults are not augmented under the pres- 
sure of distress and humiliation. And which of our quali- 
ties do they not possess-? 

How much address and intelligence have they not 
evinced in important intrigues, and even in negotiation I 
Witness the celebrated negotiation of Pruth, conducted 
by Catherine the First, and which procured safety to the 
person of the Czar, Peter the Great, and his whole army. 
How many treaties, and unhoped for alliances, of which 
tb 3 men received the honor ; but the merit of which be- 
longed to the women! How many g^reat actions and 
great resolutions have been suggested and accom- 
plished by them ! What admirable enthusiasm have 
they not been able to excite, to lead on heroes to the bril- 
liant exploits which themselves were incapable of execut- 
ing, and when they could only console themselves for 
standing idle spectators, by the flattering right of1)inding 
the laurel on the temples of the brave ! 

If the men can boast of more prudence, the women 
have less egotism. How completely is self forgotten in 
their sentiments ! The sacrifice is so accoraant with their 
feelings, that, with the exception of a little vanity, they 
lay aside all consideration of themselves. In short, so enr 
tirelydo they devote themselves to others, that th^y have 
at ^sngth giveh reasons to believe that Nature oraained 
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rifice ; and hence all our laws oppress them, and 
'\ are all privation^ required. 
\g no people, even the most savage, have we seen 
the men obliged to offer themselves a sacrifice on the 
tombs of the women, as have been the, women on the 
funeral-pile of their husbands. 

. The extreme of feeling belongs essentially to this sex 
alone ; and their sensibility can only admit ot comparison 
with their pati^nce and resignation. 

In this view, how can we choose but love them? In 
other respects, how can we cease to pity them ? With- 
held from the pursuits of any occupation, scarcely allowed 
to regulate the concerns of their own family, bringing us 
wealth which they never command, and presenting us 
with children who are not committed to their power : such 
is their condition. Let us not hesitate to say it; their 
exiistence resembles that of a conquered people, who can 
only hope to ameliorate their situation by the address they 
can employ to please their masters, and to soften the in- 
justice of their usurpation, and the severity of their ca- 
prices. 

The desigfn of my work is to demonstrate the equality 
of the two sexes, different as they may be ; and to prove 
that every thing is compensated between them ; — that if 
the one seems to be endowed with peculiar qualities, not 
possessed by the other, we cannot deny the other advan- 
tages equally to be valued ; — that where corporeal strength 
is wanting, strength of soul supplies the deficiency ; — 
that our domination over the female sex is but a continued 
usurpation ; — that they have dexterously availed them- 
selves of every opportunity of reestablishing, at least for 
a titne, the balance between us ; — that, in these moments 
of transient equality, they have evinced an ability for eve- 
ry thing, equal to ours ; — and that, with the exception of 
inventive genius, their intellectual faculties, are not infe- 
rior to our own. 

.M&oy differences arise solely from education and cus« 
torn : education modifies the nature of all beings. 

Now, all that the moral nature of women may have 
lost by the improper direction of their infancy, ought to 
be imputed to toe men. They compress or expand at their 
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will the faculties of the women; and, with a provoking 
injastice» they assume the yery obstacles, which them- 
selres hare raised to their improrement, as proofs of fe- 
male inferiority. 

From the age of the patriarchs down to the present time, 
women haye been no better than splendid slaves, who like 
victims decorated with flowers, have proclaimed, by their 
fillets and garlands, the sacrifice to which they were 
doomed by those who ought rather to admire, esteem, and 
protect them. 

Their condition is a certain guide for the observations 
of a stranger who enters an unknown country. 

Women, always secondary, and without hopes of ac- 
quiring glorv, can only associate with our sex. It is for 
men to achieve great things, it is for women to inspire 
them. Woe to them if we establish a vicious order ; they 
could but be corrupted along with us, or else remain im- 
maculate alone, in the midst of the general depravity, 
without power ever to reform the state of society, or op- 
pose themselves to the invasions of vice. 

Among every polished people the women, by their 
sense, their charms, their address, and their coquetry, 
possess a thousand means of reestablishing between them 
and us the balance of power; but among savages, who, 
in their coarse reserve have no social idea, they remain 
without hope; their weakness is without support, and 
their existence, in relation to the men, only a long punish- 
ment. 

The Gallic women were known at all times to equal 
their husbands in greatness of mind, and in courage ; but 
before the Gauls passed into Italy, the torch of civil war 
was lit up in the midst of them. When, assembled 
on an immense plain, they were going to commence their 
slaughter, the women threw themselves before their en- 
raged husbands, separated them, and reconciled them. 
From this time they were always admitted into their coun- 
eib ; and this memorable event was consecrated to them 
as a memorial of veneration. 

It is said, that in the treaty which they made with Han- 
nibal it was stipulated, that if any disputes should ag^ain 
ariaa between the two countries, they ahould, on the side 
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of Carthage, be referred to its commander; but on ^ the 
side of Gaol, the women alone should decide them. • 

While religious and political revolutions hare succes- 
sively changed the condition, the character, and the man- 
ners of women, it is to be remarked that the inhabitants 
! of the East have uniformly remained in the same state. 
' It is in vain that their country has often changed its mas- 
ter ; that it has been by turns subject to the arms and the 
laws of different usurpers : not one of these conquerors 
has ever thought of bursting the shackles of an unfortu- 
nate sex, or of abating in the least the rigor of its bond- 
age. 

The genius of women has not been able to oppose it- 
self to the genius of Mahomet. In those parts of the 
globe where his religion has prevailed, their condition has 
remained stationary. In other countries, and even among 
barbarians, it has been meliorated ; their accomplishments 
and attractions have raised them to a controlling power ; 
but, in Asia alone have they submitted to slavery without 
hopes of relief. 

The Arab, open, generous, and mild by character,- had 
in him every thing that ought to have led him to appre- 
ciate a sex which he afterwards only enslaved through a 
religious fanaticism. Mahomet proceeded but slowly in 
enslaving it in his countries. After his death many wo- 
men ascended the throne of Persia and of Tartary ; but 
the almost universal establishment of a religion, which 
directs that they should be considered only as slaves des- 
tined for the licentious caprice of their masters, destroyed, 
in less than one century, all the superstructure of their 
power, and reduced them to that degraded rank which 
they are now seen to hold among the Mahometans. 

Nature has left the inhabitants of the happy regions of 
India nothing to seek but pleasure ; and pleasure is almost 
the only object that occupies their attention. Their sweetest 
enjoyment is rest and inactivity. One of their authors 
has said, and the maxim is now become popular, — ^'It is 
better to sit than to walk, to sleep than to wake ; but 
death is supreme felicity.'* 

Every country where the women hold not in society the 
rank to which they are called by Nature, Is farther from 
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fh« State of ciTilization than even the savages themselves ; 
wii0, if they do not respect their wives, safier them, mt 
least, to he at large. 

It is surprising that Montesquieu should, in justifica- 
tion of the pracuce of the Mussulmans, assert that " in 
countries where the women are shut up, the influence of 
the climate renders that of the passions so irresistible, 
that if they were allowed their liberty, every attempt di« 
rected against their chastity would be irresistible, and 
their opposition of none eflfect. 

Would it not be more just to confine the aggressors ? 
With every respect for Montes<]^ttieu which his name ought 
to inspire, I dare believe that this very seclusion emboldens 
them much more than either their climate, their desires, 
or their assaults. 

It must be granted to them that they have, almost at 
their birth, a physical and a moral sense which the men 
possess not. Look into savage nations, and you will find 
among their women this inclination towards civilization, 
all these first impulses of softness and sociability which, 
even under the warlike disguise of their manners, dis- 
tinguishes at all times their sex from ours. 

What does it now signify what might have been the ob- 
ject of the women in improving the primitive chivalry f 
Animating the minds of our honest ancestors they did 
good, and applied both their self-love, and their love, to 
the advancement of the manners which they had refined. 

Every step in the progress of this new system, however 
slow, declares the delicacy of the minds which had pro- 
duced it. 

Either through mildness or weakness they have not, 
amid all the extravagant and cruel ideas which have go- 
verned mankind, associated themselves to the cruelties 
which have desolated the earth. Some particular ones 
were, it is true, monsters ; we cannot recollect, without 
horror, Fredegonde, Brunehaut, and some others, who 
have laden themselves with disgrace ; but the women 
have never united to support any system of atrocity. 
The reign of terror was, in France, the production of the 
men alone. The women were only its victims. Robes- 
pierre found amon^ them neither a ipistress por a friend ; 
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and it is to the courageous arm of a woman, CharlpCte.. 
Corday, that France owes the happiness of being deliy^iri^ 
from the horrible monster Marat* The women in Asui 
victims sacrificed by the laws of Mahomet, warned by a 
kind of instinct of the danger which threatened them«. 
had it in their power to stab the prophet, and sufiered 
him to live. Thus, then, for three centuries, the whole 
sex appeared and acted. First of all to support the mild 
and pure morality of Jesus Christ ; afterwards to dictate 
a code full of the honor of chivahry; and lastly, to &yor 
the reviyal of letters in Europe. Before this fast period, 
when their genius and their understanding secured to 
them, in Italy, a merited reputation, they enjoyed in 
Spain a dominion too splendid to be passed over in silence. 
Their influence among the Moors is one of the most re- 
markable circumstances in the history of women. Per- 
haps they never exercised their mild power in a more bril- 
liant manner than at Granada. They there fully proved 
that they could reign over us without obliging us to for- 
get our auties, and that they knew how to inspire heroism 
even in the bosom of voluptuousness. 

Servitude weakens the courage of a slave, and leaves 
him none of those powers which are necessary in an un- 
dertaking of importance. 

When the Gauls fled before their enemies, the womeii 
threw themselves at their feet, and their voices brought 
them back to the combat. 

The Goths, by their laws, obliged every one who de- 
bauched a virgin to marry her, if she were of the same 
rank with himself. But if she were of an inferior class, 
the ravisher was compelled to insure her a fortune. 

Their abhorrence of the Mahometans, and of the slave- 
ry to which women were subjected by them, chiefly con- 
tributed to inflame their souls, susceptible of every snie- 
cies of elevation and greatness. The notions of reljgiQn 
gave additional impulse to that heroic 2eal with which 
they were inspired ; and this commixture of pious, amoir- 
ous and chivalrous ideas produced so many celebrated wo- 
men, so many exploits which history has handed down to 
posterity. 

They were seen to quit their peaceful asylum for the 
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tamult of camps, to suppoit, under tents, all the fatigues 
ot m military life, to forget their weakness and natural 
tiiflidity*^ Without erer departing from that nnodesty and de« 
tdihim which form im> essential characteristics of their sex. 
^Beauty soon was seen to blaze in the midst of carnage. 
Places, castles were attacked and defended by female 
▼alor. 

- Let us turn to history. We shall see the celebrated 
tfai^aret of Anjou, more courageous than her consort 
Henry VI. repair the losses occasioned by his imbecility, 
teeall rictory to his standards, twice regain her liberty, 
V nor yield to the rebels, as well as to fate, till after she 
had fought twelve battles, on which her genius, her bra- 
Tery and her talents threw a lustre which is still a subject 
of admiration. The women of the isle of Cyprus freed 
themselves frotn the chains of the Mussulmen, by setting 
fire to their magazines of powder ; and availing them- 
selves of the terror which tlie explosion produced, they 
escaped from their Wrants. How many other examples 
might not also be adduced ! 

If we examine the conduct of the women in every coun- 
try, with impartiality, we shall be convinced that, with- 
oilt having been charged with any employment, with the 
conduct of any weighty transaction, they have neverthe- 
less performed as important services as the men. On oc- 
casions of emergence especially they appear in a conspi- 
cuous light. 

At length in the sixteenth century, arose the famous 
question of the equality , or of the preeminence of the 
sexes. 

In 1509, Cornelius Agrippa, published his treatise of 
excellence of toomen^ and of the preeminence over the 



He demonstrates the superiority of the women in forty 
diapters, and supports his system by physical, theologi- 
calp liistorical and moral arguments. 

Elisabeth, who had triumphed over every thing, who, 
ffom fear of giving herself a master, had refused the es- 
pousals of the most powerful princes of Europe, who de- 
clared to her parliament that the epitaph which would 
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flatter ber the most would be, Here lies Elizabeth^ tDho 
lived and died a virgin and queen-^ih^ princess, I say, 
could not resist the grief which she felt for the death of 
the Earl of Essex, whom she herself had condemned^ 

The reign of Elizabeth was one of the most brilliaiit 
spectacles which Great Britain has beheld » The com* 
merce of this island extended its branches to the four 
quarters of the globe* Her principal manufactures werd 
established, her laws consolidated, her police brought to 
greater perfection, and her finances were employed only 
for the aefence of the country. She had favourites, but 
she did not enrich them. Without granting liberty of con- 
science, she knew how to keep herself exempt from wars 
of religion, which kindled flames throughout all Europe. 
The arbitrary power, of which she was so jealous, did 
not prevent her possessing the affections of h^r subjects. 

Russia, by the institutions of the state, admits its own 
subjects alone to the bed of the Czars. Its laws allow of 
no alliance to the monarch beyond the bounds of his em- 
pire. 

A foreigner, an obscure female, a slave, not only seated 
herself on the imperial throne, by the side of an enligh- 
tened and despotic sovereign ; but after his death, she as- 
sumed his power, and reigned with a magnanimity and a 
splendor, which is still not dimmed by time ; and she pro- 
cured stability to that immense empire, which two other 
women have subsequently maintained. Catherine the se- 
cond governed with a wisdom that will extort the admi- 
ration of the most illiberal of posterity. 

In a strait of the river Pruth, the Turkish army, of 
160,000 strong, had surrounded the Czar Peter on every 
side ; and he was only able to oppose to them about 30,- 
000 men, exhausted with the fatigues of a long march 
through sandy and desert countries. To complete his dis- 
tress, he found a deficiency of provisions. For three days 
the army remained without bread ; and the soldiers, lean- 
ing on their arms, begged aloud for slavery or death. 

Catherine I. who had now followed him, appeared as 
much elevated with courage, as he was depressed with 
despair. She went into his tent in spite of his prohibi- 
tion, and in that tone which astonishes, and adds to the 
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£clat of beauty, she said to him : " Before resigning yoar^ 
self entirely to despair, there is one expedient which may 
yet be tried. Yoa jnust conclude a peace on the least 
disadvantageous terms that you can procure, by bribing 
the Caimacan, and the visir Mahomet Battagi. I wiu 
answer for the experiment, from the knowledge I have of 
the character of these two ministers. The Count Tolstoi 
has drawn me their portraits, in the dispatches which he 
ordered to be read to me." And without giving the Czar 
time to answer, she pointed out a man in the army, whom 
she judged best able to manage this intrigue skilfully. 

** Your expedient is admirable," said he, after a mo- 
ment of reflection ; " but where shall we procure all the 
money necessary to satiate these avaricious souls ? they 
will not be paid by mere promises." ** In your camp, 
replied Catherine ; *' I have ray jewels ; and, before the 
return of this man, I will gain possession of every six- 
pence that is here. My only request is, that you will not 
allow yourself to be discouraged, but by your presence 
will go and rouse the courage of your solSiers." 

The Czar, delighted with the generous liberality of 
Catherine, embraced her aflTectioqately, left his tent, and 
proceeded to the division of general Sheremetof. In the 
mean time Catherine, intent upon her project, mounted 
her horse, and rode through all the ranks of the army, 
soothing the soldiers, and awakening their almost torpid 
spirits ; then addressing herself to the officers, she said ; 
** My friends, we are now in a dilemma from which we 
cannot possibly extricate ourselves, but at the expense of 
our lives or our riches. If we submit to the first, to die 
with our arms in our hands, our gold and our jewels will 
no longer be of use to us. Let us employ them then to 
dazzle these barbarians, and to engage them to open us 
a passage from these defiles. The work is already begun; 
I hate sacrified the greater part of my jewels and my 
money." 

Catherine displayed so many charms, and addressed 
them with so much grace and enthusiasm, that even the 
poorest soldier laid at her feet all the money he possessed. 
The despondency of the army was succeeded by courage, 
and a hope of better fortune prevailed through the whole 
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camp; nor was this hope disappointed. The. arrival of 
the delegate rendered the general joy complete, by the 
intelligence that the Visir was disposed to receive com- 
missaries, vested with full powers to treat for peace. 
During the course of this bold manoeuvi-e, Charles XII. 
and his minister Ponictowski, employed all the artifices 
of intrigue, and all the resources of genius, to procure 
advantage to their own cause from the weakness of the 
Czar, and the strength of the Visir. 

Catherine, to whom Russia was indebted for this valua- 
ble peace, modestly enjoyed the glory she had gained. 
The gratitude of the people and of the soldiers was lively 
in the extreme. ^ 

WOMEN IN THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

If the conduct of the women at the commencement of 
our internal struggles was reprehensible, how magnanim- 
ous did it become in the hour of actual danger ? Never 
did woman appear to more advantage ; never did the fe- 
male sex acquire greater glory, than when, suddenly 
starting from the lap of pleasure, or that lethargic state 
of imbecility into which they had fallen, aroused by the 
crisis of affairs, they, without relinquishing their delica- 
cy or tenderness, displayed a fortitude and energy which 
history will applaud to distant ages. 

To whatever class of females the attention is directed, 
they are found to have displayed, during the most terrible 
periods of the revolution, sensibility, presence of mind, 
humanity, and an active and zealous courage; at the 
8ame time that the men in general manifested no other 
quality than that of resignation. 

In the midst of these terrible events, the women, who, 
a little time before, were the ornament of society, re- 
mained motionless through surprise rather than through 
fear. Feeble and timid as they were in their nature, and 
born for repose, they shunned a tranquil retirement, and 
laid aside their apprehensions. The flame had burst 
forth, blood had been spilled, and in their view every 
thing was annihilated. The apprehension alone of not 
being useful, occupied all their thoughts. Their eyes were 
bathed in tears, which flowed from sentiment alone.*- 
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Where were they? Far from dangers, in obscure re- 
treats, which their nataral timidity should have induced 
them to seek ? No — many of them were to be seen sur- 
rounded by weapons, fire, and carnage, endeavoring to 
suspend, at the least, the crimes and massacres which 
they could not prevent. 

Do you notice those females who, with looks of terror 
and dismay, are hastening along the road ? They flee ! 
and the burthen which they carry is their dearest trea- 
sure. In their flight they tremble for its safety ; for this 
treasure is their children. 

The prisons fill ; denunciations are levelled against af- 
frighted innocence; and access to the administrations 
where appeals are made is diflicult to gain. The beings 
who are seen at day-break at the threshold of the office- 
doors are women. Insensible to the piercing cold, they 
have passed the night on the ice-clad steps, with the un- 
certain hope of presenting a simple memorial, which 
would move to compassion any one but the monster by 
whom it is spurned. 

See, beneath the Jong arch- way of that prison, a wo- 
man, worn out with fatigue, and bending beneath the 
weight of the burden which she sustains Weak and 
delicate as she is, she has recourse to an extraordinary 
stratagem to gain access to her son, who is separated from 
her by a vile prison. During a month she has accustom- 
ed herself to carry heavy loads, and having disguised her- 
self as a porter, contrives to accomplish her aflectionate 
purpose. One day, however, the cruelty of the gaolers 
is such, that they load her feeble frame with an enormous 
weight. She sinks beneath it on entering ; but is still 
happy to breathe her last sigh in the presence of a son 
she adored, and to cast on him the last look she has to be- 
stow. 

Dreadful insurrections, — ^prisons, — scafifolds, massacres, 
— fires, — all the accompaniments of terror, present on all 
sides women employed in diminishing theirhorrors. Here, 
behold them wiping away the tears which fall ; and there 
endeavoring to heal the wounds which have been inflicted; 
while still farther on, some are occupied in consoling and 
encouraging a devoted victim. In 8h<»rt, on every side 
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men are creating miseries, on every side women are en- 
deavoring to alleviate and repair them. 

The wife of a negro general, serving under Touissaint 
I'Overture, is of so tender and humane a disposition, that 
she exposes herself to every risk to save the unfortunate 
prisoners in the terrible warfare of St. Domingo. 

Thus, therefore, among that race of uneducated beings, 
a woman can feel a profound sentiment of pity for those 
whom she is taught to consider as her enemies ! Humani- 
ty, the first of virtues, and the most useful to social order, 
has established its dominion over her breast ! Her life is 
marked by memorable traits of heroism, which might 
shed a lustre on that of the most enlightened and courage- 
ous men ! 

Among the women who rendered themselves conspicu- 
ous in the progress of the revolution, one of the most ex- 
traordinary is Charlotte Corday. She was bom in Nor- 
mandy, where her parentage was respectable; and it 
would appear that political fanaticism, and not, as was at 
first imagined, a tender but ill requited passion, led her 
to deliver the earth from a monster, who ought to have 
been secured by the hands of justice, instead of perish- 
ing by the poniard of an innocent woman. 

At length a period was put to the horrors which had so 
long desolated France. The ninth of Thermidor over- 
threw the scaffolds, opened the prisons, and destroyed 
those monsters who had been the authors, or the abettors, 
of so many miseries and crimes. 

The dominion of terror was terminated by a sudden 
stroke. This most important event was accomplished in 
one single day ; and one single woman, yes, one woman, 
was in a great degree the author of this public blessing. 

This person, whose courage ou^ht to be recorded in 
the history of these times, was Madame Cabarus, so long 
known by the name of Madame Tallien. 

Bobespierre sent one of his infernal agents to her pri* 
son. The bolts are drawn back ; the infamous messen- 
ger enters, and addresses these words to Madame Caba- 
rus, who had rested upon filthy straw, and had been 
barely kept alive by a small portion of black bread. 

" I am come to offer to you life or death ; reflect well 
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upon tlie only means which can save yott^fiom the scaf- 
fold : Robespierre himself has sent me. The life of Tal- 
lien is incompatible with the welfare of the people ; rea- 
sons of state compel the committee to proscribe him ; 
then sign this paper, which public interest requires of 
you. 

** Return to him, who sent you," answered Madame 
Cabarus. '* Go tell Robespierre, that even in the depth 
of this dungeon, my courage is superior to his power. 
He trembles on his iron throne ; and I am tranquil in my 
chains. Leave me then : — I will never purchase life by 
an unworthy action." 

Madame Cabarus dispatched the following letter to 
Tallien : 

**The minister of police has just left this place; he 
came to announce to me, that to-morrow I am to appear 
at the tribunal ; that is to say, I am to ascend the scaffold. 
This is very unlike a dream which I have had to-night. 
— ^Robespierre was no more, and the prison doors were 
opened. — A brave man might perhaps have realized this 
dream ; but, thanks to your notorious cowardice, there Te- 
mains not one capable of accomplishing so much good. 
Adieu !" 

These few words from a courageous woman aroused 
the energies of Tallien, and his friends ; and the 9th of 
Thermidor ensued. 

At Paris a multitude of persons of both sexes, and of 
every condition, are indebted to her for their liberty, their 
fortune, and their life. I am myself among the number 
of those whom she has released from captivity. 

How is it that Germany, Poland, and Russia, differ so 
much in the proportion of property allotted to women ? How 
is it that in different states of even the same quarter of 
the globe, we find the women excluded in one place from 
any pretension to the throne, while in another they ascend 
it by right of succession ? The caprice of the powerful is 
the only reason that can be assigned. I shall not even 
attempt to investigate which system is the best ; but shall 
merely mention a few examples. If women had been uni- 
versally excluded from exercising the sovereign authority, 
Elizabeth, Joan of Naples, Christina, the two Catherines, 
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and many others which might be named, urould not hare 
adorned the throne, nor have obtained from their grateful 
country, and the world at large, the title of great men. 

The JSnglish women live much in the same manner as 
those of Turkey, with the exception of walls or keepers. 
Without being so much overlooked, they suffer equal con- 
straint. 

However great the superiority which they may be sen- 
sible they possess above their husbands, they are obliged 
to respect and to fear them ; and they therefore endeavor 
to acquire their love, as a matter of necessity. Such is 
also the lesson they give to their children, and it may be 
remarked, that they recommend it to them rather as a 
measure of policy than as a duty. In fact, they can only 
command by obeying ; and when it is said, that a woman 
is happier in England than in any other country, it is only 
saying, that she is prepared by her education to be more 
satisfied than another woman with a mediocrity of happi- 
ness. The only equivalent which they have for so many 
deprivations is the respectable rank which they hold in 
society. No sooner, however, are they guilty of the most 
trivial deviation from virtue, or are marked by the slightest 
disgrace in the eyes of the world, than they abandon 
themselves entirely to a vicious course of life. Nothing 
is so uncommon in England as those long concealed in- 
trigues, which often terminate before they are suspected ; 
and which in France might often happen if the women 
were more reserved and the men more discreet. Consi- 
dering the manners of the English, private amours might 
have been supposed to be frequent, but, on the contrary, 
the constraint of the sex prevents concealment, and such 
instances are extremely rare. An English woman, con- 
scious that the happiness of her whole life depends upon 
the rejection of a momentary pleasure, resists the temp- 
tation with all possible energy. But if the severest strug- 
gles of conscience prove ineffectual, and she once falls, 
she renounces for ever that society in which she can no 
longer appear with respect. It sometimes, though seldom, 
happens, that the man, through love of whom a female 
makes this sacrifice, endeavors to make reparation by 
marriage. 
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The following was written by a friend, who travelled 
principally with the mtention of stadying the character 
of women in different countries. 

*' Among the women of varioos coantries you will find 
a general resemblance in their essential qualities. The 
virtues of humanity patience, compassion, gentleness, 
and of courage on great occasions, are generally to be met 
with in the female sex. It is rather in their failings than 
in their good qualities that any difierence is observable. 
The reason is obvious. Their virtues are the gifts of Na- 
ture ; while their defects are the result of a vicious edu- 
cation, or of particular laws and customs ; and it is rather 
to men than to themselves, that their defects should be 
attributed, as men are the governors. Thus, England 
being under a better government than Italy, the English 
women are better ; but notwithstanding the influence of 
government, you will certainly meet the same distinctive 
qualities of tne sex in the Italian, as in the English wo- 
men. It is in consequence of the natural tenderness of 
women, and of the habits of submission in which they 
live, that laws, prejudices, and customs have so power- 
ful and universal an influence upon their minds. They 
remind us of the pure marble, which issues from the 
quarry to receive whatever form or shape we choose to 
give it. The chisel of an indifferent sculptor may shape 
it into a bad form, but cannot alter the natural properties 
of the marble. Thus then women are every where, and 
in every respect, that which we make them. 

** In Poland being themselves- under less subjection 
than the women of any other country, both in respect to 
their property and their character, they act a part the most 
independent, and enjoy a personal consequence which 
they sustain with a peculiar grace." 

The education of a young female was formerly confined 
to certain principles which she received with a submission 
from her parents. At present, to repeat what I have al- 
ready observed, she weighs and examines them, and will 
not allow herself to be swayed by experience. A new 
system of education ought therefore to be adopted. It is 
essential that the mother, more than ever attentive to her 
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daughter, should acquire her confidence ; should vie with 
her young companions in the counsels she gives her; 
should struggle incessantly against the principles which 
are in vogue, and the hrfiliant illusions of the imagina- 
tion; should forget that she has a right to command; and 
be sensible that she ought to win her pupil over to a right 
mode of thinking and acting. It is essential that, as she 
is under the necessity of introducing her too early into 
life, she should derive an advantage from this inconveni- 
ence, and, joining example to precept, should, by the 
dint of a patience almost beyond endurance, and a most 
assiduous perseverance, point out what she could never 
venture to command. 

After having fallen into two different species of excess, 
we have now nearly arrived at the true point, and the 
equality of the two sexes will now perhaps be established ; 
and we shall cease to consider women according to their 
sex, but individually according to their merits. Is it cer- 
tain, that if the two sexes were subjected to this just rule 
of examination, we should have a very considerable su- 
periority over the other sex? It would be difficult at least 
to decide on such a question. It is time that mere corpo- 
real strength should have less influence in the balance of 
advantages. Why do we here perpetually of the opinion 
of men respecting ivomen, and never of the opinion of wo^ 
men respecting men ? Whence is derived our privilege of 
judging them, and our exemption from being judged by 
them ? Whence is it that their condition in society is not 
only that of dependents, but in some respects that of 
slaves ? They are the weaker sex ; and therefore the le- 
gislature ought rather to protect, than to oppress them in 
a manner at which justice and reason revolt. It is to be 
hoped, that provision will at last be made, that the pro- 
perty of women be at their own disposal, as in Germany, 
and that they will not continue, in this respect, in an un- 
just and degrading state of guardianship. 

With respect to myself, without presuming to decide 
the question, I am of opinion, that women are entitled to 
equal rights with ourselves. In common with us they 
possess the qualities of honor, reason, wit, courage, per- 
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severance, ^and patience ; and their importance in the con- 
tract which unites as, is equal to our own. 

Let us then at length be convinced of oar errors re- 
specting them. Who are these beings, whom we thus 
oppress ? Their breast sustains and nourishes us ; their 
hands direct our earliest steps ; their tender voice teaches 
us to lisp our first expressions ; they wipe away the first 
tears we shed*; and to them we are indebted for our ear- 
liest pleasures. Nature seems to have confided man to 
their continual care : the cradle of infancy is their pecu- 
liar charge, and their kind compassion smoothes the bed 
of death. 

Among the first inhabitants of ancient Rome, a man 
and woman lived together without any legal contract; 
and the nature of their connection united them by the mu- 
tual advantages which each derived from it. 

Among the Calmucks a man and woman are married 
for one year. If the woman prove pregnant, they con- 
tinue together another year. 

There is scarcely a country, in which the custom of 
giving money is not introduced into the marriage ceremo- 
ny, as a guarantee of the bargain which is thus made, by 
selling a young woman to another family. 

In ancient Bome, it was the practice to place upon the 
necks of the bride and bridegroom, a ring called conju' 
gium; from which we derived the word, conjugal. Wo 
emblem has since been invented so perfectly analogous to 
the married state. 

8 
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THE RIGHT? OF WOMAN, 

BY MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT. 

The neglected education of my fellow creatures is the 
grand source of the misery I deplore ; and that women in 
particular, are rendered weak and wretched by a variety of 
concurring causes, originating from one hasty conclusion. 
The conduct and mEuinera of women, in fact evidently 
prove, that their minds are not in a healthy state ; for, like 
the flowers that are planted in too rich a soil, strength and 
usefulness are sacrificed to beauty ; and the flaunting leaves, 
after having pleased a fastidious eye, fade, disregarded on 
the stalk, long before the season when they ought to have 
arrived at maturity, 

^ ^hy "masculine women," men mean to inveigh against 
their ardor in hunting, shooting, and gaming, I shall most 
cordially join in the cry ; hut if it be, against the imitation 
of manly virtues, or, more properly speaking, the attain- 
ment of those talents and virtues, the exercise of which en- 
nobles the human character, and which raise females in the 
scale of animal being, when they are comprehensively 
termed mankind — all those who view them with a philosophi- 
cal eye must, I should think, wish with me, that they may 
every day grow more and more masculine. 

Men, in general, seem to employ their reason to justify 
prejudices, which they have imbibed, they cannot trace how, 
rather than to root them out. The mind must be strong that 
resolutely forms its own principles ; for a kind of intellectual 
cowardice prevails which makes many men shrink from the 
task, or only do it by halves. Yet the imperfect conclusion.^ 
thus drawn, are frequently very plausible, because they are 
built on partial experience, on just, though narrow views. 

The civilization of the bulk of the people of Europe, is 
very partial ; nay, it may be made a question, whether they 
have acquired any virtues in exchange for innocence, equi- 
valent to the misery produced by the vices that have been 
plastered over unsightly ignorance, and the freedom which 
has been bartered for splendid slavery. The desire of daz* 
iding by riches, the most certain pre^minece that man can 
obtain, the pleasure of commanding flattering sycophants, 
and many other complicated low calculations of doting ie]f« 
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love, have all contributed to overwhelm the mass of mankind, 
and make liberty a convenient handle fbr mock patriotism. 
Nothing can set the regal character in a more contempti- 
ble point of view, than the various crimes that have elevated 
men to the supreme dignity. Vile intrigues, unnatural 
crimes, and every vice that degrades our nature, have been 
the steps to this distinguished eminence ; yet millions of men 
have supinely allowed the nerveless limbs of the posterliy of 
such rapacious prowlers, to rest quietly on their ensanguin- 
ed thrones. 

For all power intoxicates weak man ; and its abuse proves, 
that the more equality there is established among men, the 
more virtue and happiness will reign in society. But this, 
and any similar maxim deduced firom simple reason, raises 
an outcry — the church or the state is in danger, if faith in 
the wisdom of antiquity is not implicit ; and they who, 
roused by the sight of human calamity, dare to attack hu- 
man authority, are reviled as despisers of God, and enemies 
of man. These are bitter calumnies, yet they reached one 
of the best of men, Dr. Price, whose ashes still preach 
peace. 

A standing army, for instance, is incompatible with free- 
dom ; because subordination and rigor are the very sinews 
of military discipline ; and despotism is necessary to give 
vigor to enterprises that one will directs. A spirit inspired 
by romantic notions of honor, a kind of morality founded 
on the fashion of the age, can only be felt by a few officers, 
whilst the main body must be moved by command, like the 
waves of the sea ; for the strong wind of^ authority pushes 
the crowd of subalterns forward, they scarcely know or care^ 
why, with headlong furj*. 

Soldiers acquire a little superficial knowledge, snatched 
from the muddy current of conversation, and, from con- 
tinually mixing with society, they gain, what is termed a 
knowledge of the world ; and this acquaintance with man- 
ners and customs has frequently been confounded with a 
knowledge of the human heart. But can the crude fruit of 
casual observation, never brought to the test of judgment, 
formed by comparing speculation and experience, deserve 
such a distinction? Soldiers, as well as women, practice 
the minor virtues with punctilious politeness. Where is then 
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the sexual difierence, when the education has been the same ; 
All the difS^rence that I can discern, arises from the supe- 
rior advantage of liberty which enables the former to see 
more of life. 

Strengthen the female mind by enlarging it, and there will 
be an end to blind obedience ; but, as blind obedience is ever 
sought for by power, tyrants and sensualists are in the right 
when they endeavor to keep women in the dark, because 
the former only want slaves, and the latter a play-thing. 

If all the faculties of woman's mind are only to be culti- 
vated as they respect her dependence on man ; if, when she 
obtams a husband she has arrived at her goal, and meanly 
proud, is satisfied with such a paltry crown, let her grovel 
contentedly, scarcely raised by her employments above the 
animal kingdom ; but, if she is struggling for the prize of 
her high calling, let her cultivate her understanding without 
stopping to consider what character the husband may have 
whom she is destined to marry. Let her only determine, 
without being too anxious about present happiness, to acquire 
the qualities that ennoble a rational being, and a rough, in- 
elegant husband may shock her taste without destroying her 
peace of mind. She will not model her soul to suit the frail- 
ties of her companion, but to bear with them ; his character 
may be a trial, but not an impediment to virtue. 

I love man as my fellow ; but his sceptre real or usurped, 
extends not to ^me, unless the reason of an individual de« 
mands my homage ; and even then the submission is to rea- 
son, and not to man. In fact, the conduct of an accounta- 
ble being must be regulated by the operations of its own rea- 
son; or on what foundation rests the throne of God? 

Liberty is the mother of virtue, and if women are, by 
their very constitution, slaves, and not allowed to breathe 
the sharp invigorating air of freedom, they must ever lan- 
guish like exotics, and be reckoned beautiful flaws in Na- 
ture ; let it also be remembered, that they are the only flaw- 
As to the argument respecting the subjection in which the 
sex has ever been held, it retorts on man. The many have 
always been enthralled by the few ; and, monsters who have 
scarcely shown any discernment of human excellence, have 
tyrannized over thousands of their fellow creatures. Why 
have men of superior endowments submitted to such degra- 
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dation ? For, is it not universally acknowledged that kings, 
viewed collectively, have ever been inferior, m abilities and 
virtue, to the same number of men taken from the common 
mass of mankind — ^yet, have they not, and are they not still 
treated with a degree of reverence, that is an insult to rea- 
son ? China is not the only countryAvhere a living man has 
been made a God. Men have submitted to superior strength, 
to enjoy with impunity the pleasure of the moment — womitn 
have only done the same, and therefore till it is proved that 
the courtier, who servilely resigns the birth right of a man, 
is not a moral agent, it cannot be demonstrated that woman 
is essentially inferior to man, because she has always been 
subjugated. 

Till women are more rationally educated, the progress of 
human virtue and improvement in knowledge must receive 
continual checks. And if it be granted, that woman was 
not created merely to gratify the appetite of man, nor to be 
the upper servant, who provides his meals and takes care of 
his linen, it must follow, that the first care of those mothers 
or fathers, who really attend to the education of females, 
should be, if not to strengthen the body, at least, not to de- 
stroy the constitution by mistaken notions of beauty and fe- 
male excellence ; nor should girls ever be allowed to imbibe 
the pernicious notion that a defect can, by any chemical pro- 
cess of reasoning become an excellence. 

But should it be proved that woman is naturally weaker 
than man, whence does it follow that it is natural for her to 
labor to become still weaker than Nature intended her to bet 
Arguments of this cast are an insult to common sense, and 
savor of passion. The divine right of husbands, like the 
divine right of kings, may, it is to be hoped, in this en- 
lightened age, be contested without danger, and though con- 
viction may not silence many boisterous disputants, yet 
when any prevailing prejudice is attacked, the wise will con- 
sider, and leave the narrow minded to rail with thoughtless 
vehefnence at innovation. 

It is time to efiect a revolution in female manners, time 
to restore to them their lost dignity, and make them, as a 
part of the human species, labor by reformmg themselves 
to reform the world. It is time to separate unchangeable 
morals from local manners. 
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' Supposing a woman, trained up to obedience, be married 
50 a sensible man, who directs her judgment, without mak * 
Jig her feel the servility of her subjection, to act with as 
Aiuch propriety by this reflected light as can be expected 
when reason is taken at second "hand, yet she cannot ensure 
the life of her protector ; he may die and leave her with a 
large family. 

A double duty devolves on her ; to educate tliem in the 
character of both father and mother ; to form their princi- 
ples and secure their property. But, alas ! she has never 
thought, much less acted for herself. She has only learned 
to please men, to depend gracefully on them ; yet, encum- 
bered with children, how is she to obtain another protector ; 
a husband to supply the place of reason ? A rational man, 
for we are not treading on romantic ground, though he may 
think her a pleasing docile creature, will not choose to marry 
a. family for love, when the world contains many more pret- 
ty creatures. What is then to become of her? She either 
falls an easy prey to some mean fortune-hunter, who defrauds 
her children of their paternal inhentance, and renders he\ 
miserable ; or becomes the victim of discontent and blind 
indulgence. 

In the middle rank of life, men, in their youth, are pre- 
pared for professions, and marriage is not considered as the 
grand feature in their lives ; whUst women, on the contrary, 
have no other scheme to sharpen their faculties. It is not 
business, extensive plans, or any of the excursive flights of 
ambition, that engross their attention ; no, their thoughts are 
not employed in rearing such noble structures. To rise in 
the world, and have the liberty of running from pleasure to 
pleasure, they must marry advantageously, and to this ob- 
ject their time is sacrificed, and tlieir person^ oflen legally 
prostituted. A man, when he enters any profession, has his 
eye steadily fixed on some future advantsige (and the mind 
gains great strength by having all its efibrts directed to one 
point) and, full of his business, pleasure is considered as 
mere relaxation ; whilst women seek for pleasure as the main 
purpose of existence. 

How many women pass their da3r8, or, at least their even- 
.ings, discontentedly. Their husbands acknowledge that they 
are good managers, and chaste wives ; but leave home to 
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seek for more agreeable, may I be allowed to use a signM. 
/*ant French word, piquant society ; and the patient drudge, 
who fulfils her task, like a blind horse in a mill, is defrauded 
if her just reward ; for the wages due to her are the cares- 
ses of hbr liusband ; and women who have so few resources 
in themselves, do not very patiently bear this privation of a j 
natural right. \ 

Yet, if love be the supremts good, let women be only edu- ' 
cated to inspire it, and let every chaim be polished to intox* 
cate the senses ; but, if they are moral beings, let them ha'* 
a chance to become intelligent ; and let love to man be only 
a part of that glowing flame of universal love, which, after 
encircling humanity, mounts in grateful incense to Crod. 

In Forster's Account of the Isles of the South Sea, after 
observing that oi* the two sexes among animals, the most 
vigorous and hottest constitution always prevails, and pro- 
duces its kind ; he adds, — **' If this be applied to the inhatn- 
tants of Africa, it is evident that the men there, accustomed 
to polygamy, are enervated by the use of so many women, 
and therefore less vigorous ; the women on the contrary, are 
of a hotter constitution, not only on account of their more ir- 
ritable nerves, more sensitive organization, and more lively 
fancy ; but likewise because they are do 'ved in their ma- 
crimony of that share of physical love which in a monoga- 
nicus condition, would all be theirs ; and thus for the above 
reasons, the generality of children are bom females." 

The necessity of polygamy, therefore, does not appear ; 
yet when a man seduces a woman, it should I thmk, be 
termed a Isft-handed marriage, and the man should be U" 
gaily obliged to maintain the woman and her children, un. 
less adultery, a natural divorcement, abrogated the law. And 
this law should remain in force as long as the weakness of 
women caused the word seduction to be used as an excuse 
for their frailty and want of principle ; nay, while they de- 
pend on man for a subsistence, instead of earning it 1^ the 
exercise of their own hap/ls or heads. 

Still, highly as I respec: marriage, as the foundation of 
almost every social virtue, I cannot avoid feeling the most 
lively compassion for those iinfortunate females who are 
broken off from society, and by one error torn from all those 
A&ctioHs and relationships that improve the heart and miml. 
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b doei^ not frequently even deserve the name of error ; 
for ioaany innocent jirls become the dupes of a sincere af- 
fectionate heart, a id still more are, as it may be empha- 
tically termed, rutted before they know the difference be- 
tween virtue and nee : and thus prepared by their educa- 
tion for infamy, ,hey become infamous. Asylums and 
Magdalens are not the proper remedies for ihese abuses 
It is justice, not :harity, that is wanting in the world ! 

Personal attachi lent is a very happy foundation for 
friendship; yet, when even two virtuous young people 
marry, it would, perhaps, be happy if some circumstance 
.checked their pa.ssion ; if the recollection of some prior at- 
tachment, or disappointed affection, made it on one side, 
at least, rather a match founded on esteem. In that case 
they would look beyond the present moment, and try to 
render the whole of life respectable, by forming a plan to 
regulate a friendship which only death ought to dissolve. 

Their reason will never acquire sufficient strength to 
enable it to rogulate their conduct, whilst the making an 
appearance in the world is the first wish of the majority 
of mankind. To this weak wish the natural affections 
and the most useful virtues are sacrificed. Girls marr)' 
merely to better themselves^ to borrow a significant vulgar 
phrase, and have such perfect power over their hearts as 
not to permit themselves to fall in love till a man with a 
superior fortune offers^ 

Says Bcusseau, "women have or ought to have, but 
little liberf.y ; they are apt to indulge themselves exces- 
sively in \v hat is allowed them. Addicted in every thing to 
extremes, they are even more transported at their diver 
sions than boys.*' 

The answer to this is very simple. Slaves and mobs 
have aliways indulged themselves in the same excesses, 
when onr:e they broke loose from authority. The bent bow 
recoils with violence, when the hand is suddenly relaxed 
that forcibly held it : and sensibility, the plaything of out- 
ward circumstances, must be subjected to authority, or 
moderated by reason. 

''Eaf;h sex/' he further argues, *' should preserve its 
pcculiij tone and manner : a meek husband may make a 
TTife impertinent ; but mildness of disposition on the wi>« 
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man*8 side will always bring a roan back, to x«iaoti« at 
least if he be not absolutely a brute, and will aooiier or 
later triumph over him." 

True, the mildness of reason ; but abject fear always 
inspires contempt ; and tears are only eloquent when they 
flow down fair cheeks. 

Of wliat materials can that heart be composed, which 
can melt when insulted, and instead of revolting at injus- 
tice, kiss the rod 1 Is it unfair to infer, that her virtue is 
built on narrow views and selfishness, who can caress a 
man, with true feminine softness, the very moment when 
he treats her tyrannically 1 Nature never dictated such 
insincerity, and though prudence of this sort be termed a 
virtue, morality becomes vague when any part is supposed 
to rest on falsehood. These are mere expedients, and ex- 
pedients are only useful for the moment. 

Let the husband beware of trusting too implicitly to 
this servile obedience ; for if his wife can with winning 
sweetness caress him when angry, and when she ought 
to be angry, unless contempt had stified a natural efferves- 
cence, she may do the same after parting with a lover. 
These are all preparations for adultery ; or, should the 
fear of the world, or of hell, restrain her desire of pleas- 
ing other men, when she can no longer please her hus- 
band, what substitute can be found by a being who was 
only formed by Nature and art to please man ? what can 
make her amends for this privation, or where is she to 
seek for a fresh employment ? where find sufiicient 
strength of mind to determine to begin the search, when 
her habits are fixed, and vanity has long ruled her chaotic 
mind ? 

Men have superior strength of body ; but were it not 
for mistaken notions of beauty, women would acquire suf- 
iicient to enable them to earn their own subsistence, the 
tructdefinition of independence ; and to bear those bodily 
inconveniences and exertions that are requisite to strengthen 
the mind. 

Let us then by being allowed to take the same exer- 
cise as boys, not only during infancy, but youtl», arrive 
at perfection of body, that- we may know how far the na- 
tural superiority of man extends. For what reason or vir- 
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tue can be expeeted froni a ereature vAen the seed-time 
of life is neglected ? None — did not the winds of heaven 
casually scatter many useful seeds in the fallow ground. 

He justly remarks, " Whatevier precaution he taken, 
enjoyment will, hy degrees, take on the edge of passion. 
But when love hath lasted as long as possihle, a pleasing 
habitude supplies its place, and the attachment of a mu- 
tual confidence succeeds to the transports of passion. 
Children often form a more agreeable and permanent con- 
nexion between married people than even love itself." 

The man who can be contented to live with a pretty 
useful companion without a mind, has lost in voluptuous 
gratifications a taste for more refined enjoyments ; ne has 
never felt the calm satisfaction that refresnes the parched 
heart, like the silent dew of heaven — of being beloved 
by one who could understand him. In the society of his 
wife he is still alone, unless when the man is sunk in the 
brute. " The charm of life," says a grave philosophical 
reasoner, is ** sympathy ; nothing pleases us more than 
to observe in other men a fellow-feeling with all the emo- 
tions of our own breast." 

But, according to the tenor of reasoning by which wo- 
men are kept from the tree of knowledge, the important 
years of youth, the usefulness of age, and the rational 
hopes of futurity, are all to be sacrificed, to render wo- 
man an object of desire for a short time. 

Beware then, my friends, of suffering the heart to be 
moved by every trivial incident : the reed is shaken by a 
breeze, and annually dies, but the oak stands firm, and 
for ages braves the storm. 

But the system of education which I earnestly wish to 
see exploded, seems to pre-suppose, what ought never to 
be taken for granted, that virtue shields us from the casual- 
ties of life ; and that fortune, slipping off her bandage, 
will smile on a well educated female, and bring in her 
hand an Emilius or a Telemachus. Whilst, on the con- 
trary, the reward which virtue promises to her votaries is 
confined, it is clear to their own bosoms ; and often must 
they contend with the most vexatious worldly cares, and 
bear with the vices and humors of relations for whom they 
can never feel a friendship. 
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If the submissioii demanded of woman be founded on 
justice — there is no appealing to a hiffher power— 4or God 
is justice itself. Let us then, as children of the same pa- 
rent, if not bastardized by being the younger bom, rea- 
son together, and learn to submit to the authority of rea- 
son when her voice is distinctly heard. But, if it be 
proved that this throne of prerogative only rests on a chao- 
tic mass of prejudices, that have no inherent principle of 
order to keep them together, or on an elephant, tortoise, 
or even the mighty shoulders of a son of the earth, they 
may escape, who dare to brave the consequence without 
any breach of duty, without sinning against the order of 
things. 

The being, who can govern itself, has nothing to fear in 
life ; but if any thing is dearer than its own respect, the 
price must be paid to the last farthing. Virtue, like every 
thing valuable, must be loved for herself alone ; or she 
will not take up her abode with us. She will not impart 
that peace, ** which passeth understanding," when she is 
merely made the stilts of reputation and respected with 
Pharisaical exactness, because '* honesty is the best poli- 
cy." 

" What signifies it," says Madame de Stael, " to wo- 
men, that his reason disputes with them the empire, when 
his heart is devotedly theirs." It is not empire — but 
equality, that they should contend for. Yet, if they only 
wished to lengthen out their sway, they should not entire- 
ly trust to their persons, for though beauty may gain a 
heart, it cannot keep it, even while the beauty is in f*sV' 
bloom, unless the mind lend, at least, some graces. 

When women are once sufficiently enlightened to dis- 
cover their real interest, on a grand scale, they will, I an* 
persuaded, be very ready to resign all the prerogatives ot 
love, that are not mutual, (speaking of them as lasting 
prerogatives,) for the calm satisfaction of friendship, and 
the tender confidence of habitual esteem. Before marri 
age they will not assume any insolent airs, nor afterward 
abjectly submit. 

Madame de Genlis affords some useful hints, but I shaii 
pass over her vehement argument in favor of the eternity 
of future punishments, because I blush to think that 9 
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human being should ever argue vehemently in such a 
cause, and only make a few remarks on her absurd man- 
ner of making the parental authority supplant reason. 
For every where does she inculcate not only blind submis- 
sion to parents, but to the opinion of the world. 

A person is not to act in this or that way, though con- 
vinced they are right in so doings because some equivo- 
cal circumst9nces may lead the world to suspect that they 
acted from different motives. This is sacrificing the sub- 
stance for a shadow. Let people but watch their own 
hearts, and act rightly as far as they can judge, and they 
may patiently wait till the opinion of the world comes 
round. It is best to be directed by a simple motive — for 
justice has too often been sacrificed to propriety ; — another 
word for convenience. 

Catharine Macaulay Graham possessed the gpreatest 
abilities, undoubtedly, that this country has ever pro- 
duced. And yet this woman has been suffered to die with- 
out sufficient respect being paid to her memory. 

I will not call her's a masculine understanding, because 
I admit not of such an arrogant assumption of reason; but 
I contend that it was a sound one, and that her judgment, 
the matured fruit of profound thinking, was a proof that 
a woman can acquire judgment, in the full extent of the 
word. Possessing more penetration than sagacity, more 
understanding than fancy, she writes with sober energy, 
and argumentative closeness ; yet sympathy and benevo- 
lence give an interest to her sentiments, and that vital 
heat to arguments, which forces the reader to weigh them. 

To argue from analogy, every thing around us is in a pro- 
gressive state ; and when an unwelcome knowledge of life 
produces almost a satiety of life, and we discover by the 
natural course of things that all that is done under the 
sun is vanity, we are drawing near the awful close of the 
drama. The days of activity and hope are over, and the 
opportunities which the first stage of existence has afforded 
of advancing in the scale of intelligence^ must soon be 
summed up. 

Besides, it is not possible to give a young person a just 
view of life ; he must have struggled with his own pas- 
sions before he can estimate the force of the temptation 
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which betrayed his brother into vice. Those who are en- 
tering life, and those who are departing, see the world 
from such very different points of view, that they can 
seldom think alike, unless the unfledged reason of the 
former never attempted a solitary flight. 

Moss-covered opinions assume the disproportioned form 
of prejudices, when they are indolently aaopted because 
age has given them a venerable aspect, though the rea- 
son on which they were built ceases to be a reason, or 
cannot be traced. Why are we to love prejudices, mere- 
ly because they are prejudices? A prejudice is a fond 
obstinate persuasion, for which we can give no reason ; 
for the moment a reason can be given for an opinion, u 
ceases to be a prejudice, though it may be an error in 
judgment: and are we then advised to cherish opinions 
only to set reason at defiance ? 

Common passions are excited by common qualities. 
Men look for beauty and the simper of good humored do- 
cility : women are captivated by easy manners : a gent) » 
man-like man seldom fails to please them, and their tLirsty 
ears eagerly drink the insinuating nothings of politeness, 
whibt they turn from the unintelligible sounds of the 
charmer — reason, charm he never so wisely. With re- 
spect to superficial accomplishments, the rake certainly 
has the advantage ; and of these, females can form an 
opinion, foi It is their own ground. Rendered gay and 
giddy by the whole tenor of their lives, the very aspect 
of wisdom, or the severe gpraces of virtue must have a 
lugubrious appearance to them ; and produce a kind of 
restraint from which they and love, sportive child, natu- 
rally revolt. Without taste, excepting of the lighter kind, 
for taste is the oflspring of judgment, how can they dis- 
cover, that true beauty and grace must arise from the play 
of the mind ? 

Weak woman ! made by her edvtcation the slave of sen- 
sibility, is required, on the most trying occasions, to re- 
sist that sensibility. ** Can any thing,*' says Knox, he 
more absurd than keeping women in a state of ignorance^ 
and yet so vehemently to insist on their resisting tempta- 
tion ?" Thus when virtue or honor make it proper to 
check a passion, the burden is thrown on the weakei 
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shoulders, contrary to reason and true modesty, which, 
at least should render the self-denial mutual^ to say noth- 
ing of the generosity of bravery, supposed to be a manly 
virtue. 

The tenderness which a man will feel for the mother 
of his children is an excellent substitute for the ardor of 
unsatisfied passion ; but to prolong that ardor it is indeli- 
cate, not to say immodest, for women to feign an unna- 
tural coldness of constitution. Women as well as men 
ought to have the common appetites and passions of their 
nature, they are only brutal when unchecked by reason ; 
but the obligation to check them is the duty of mankind, 
not a sexual duty. Nature, in these respects, may safely 
be left to herself; let women only acquire knowledge 
and humanity, and love will teach them modesty. 

A constant attention to keep the varnish of the charac- 
ter fresh, and in good condition, often inculcated as the 
sum total of female duty ; rules to regulate the behavior, 
and to preserve the reputation, too frequently supercede 
moral obligations. But, with respect to reputation, the 
attention is confined to a single virtue — chastity. If the 
honor of a woman, as it is absurdly called, is safe, she 
may neglect every social duty ; nay, ruin her family by 
gaming and extravagance ; yet still present a shameless 
front — for truly she is an honorable woman ! 

Mrs. Macau ly has justly observed, that ** there is but one 
fault .which a woman of honor may not commit with impu- 
nity." She then justly and humanely adds — That has 
given rise to the trite and foolish observation, that the first 
fault against chastity in woman has a radical power to de- 
prave the character. But no such frail beings come out 
of the hands of Nature. The human mind is built of 
nobler materials than to be so easily corrupted ; and with 
all their disadvantages of situation and education, women 
seldom become entirely abandoned till they are thrown 
into a state of desperation, by the venomous rancor of 
their own sex." 

But, in proportion as this regard for the reputation of 
chastity is prized by women, it is despised by men ; and 
the two extremes are equally destructive to morality. 

Men are certainly more under the influence of their ap« 
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pelites than women ; and their appetites are more de- 
praved by unbridled indulgence, and the fastidious contri- 
vances of satiety. Luxury has introduced a refinement 
in eating that destroys the constitution ; and a degree of 
gluttony which is so beastly, that a perception of seemli- 
ness of behavior must be worn out before one being could 
cat immoderately in the presence of another, and aften- 
ward complain of the oppression that his intemperance 
naturally produced. 

The two sexes mutually corrupt or improve each other. 
This I believe to be an indisputable truth, extending it to 
every virtue. Chastity, modesty, public spirit, and all 
the noble train of virtues, on which social virtue and hap- 
ness is built, should be understood and cultivated by all 
mankind, or they will be cultivated to little efiect. And, 
instead of furnishing the vicious or idle with a pretext for 
violating some sacred duty, by terming it a sexual one, 
it would be wiser to show, that nature has not made any 
difference. 

There is a homely proverb, which speaks a shrewd 
truth, that whoever the devil finds idle he will employ. 
And what but habitual idleness can hereditary wealth 
and titles produce ? For man is so constituted, that he 
can only attain a proper use of his faculties by exercising 
them, and will not exercise them unless necessity, of 
some kind, first set the wheels in motion. Virtue like- 
wise can only be acquired by the discharge of relative 
duties ; but the importance of these sacred duties will 
scarcely be felt by the being who is cajoled out of his hu- 
manity by the flattery of sycophants. There must be 
more equality established in society, or morality will never 
gain ground, and this virtuous equality will not rest firm- 
ly even when founded on a rock, if one half of mankind 
are chained to its bottom by fate, for they will be con- 
tinually undermining it through ignorance or pride. 

It is vain to expect virtue from women till they are, in 
some degree, independent of men ; nay, it is vain to ex- 
pect that strength of natural affection, which would make 
them good wives and good mothers. While they are ab- 
solutely dependent on their husbands, they will be can* 
ning, mean, and selfish, and the men who can be grat!» 
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fied by the fawning fondness of spaniel-like afiectioiii 
have not much delicacy, for love is not to be bought, m 
any sense of the word, its silken wings are instantly 
shrivelled up when any thing besides a return in kind is 
sought. Yet while wealth enervates men ; and women 
live, as it were, by their personal charms, how can we 
expect them to discharge those ennobling duties which 
equally require exertion and self-denial. 

Men are not aware of the misery they cause, and the 
vicious weakness they cherish, by only inciting women to 
render themselves pleasing ; they do not consider, that 
they thus make natural and artificial duties clash, by sa- 
crificing the comfort and respectability of a woman's fife to 
voluptuous notions of beauty, when in nature they all har- 
monize. 

Cold would be the heart of a husband, were he not ren- 
dered unnatural by early debauchery, who did not feel 
nu)re delight at seeing his child suckled by its mother, 
than the most artful wanton tricks could ever raise ; yet 
this natural way of cementing the matrimonial tie, and 
twisting esteem with fonder recollections, wealth leads 
women to spurn. To preserve their beauty and wear the 
flowery crown of the day, that gives them a kind of right 
to reign for a short time over the sex, they neglect to 
stamp impressions on their husbands' hearts, that would 
be remembered with more tenderness when the snow on 
the head began to chill the bosom, than even their vii^in 
charms. The maternal solicitude of a reasonable afifec- 
tionate woman is very interesting, and the chastened 
dignity with which a mother returns the caresses that she 
and her child receive from a father who has been fulfilling 
the serious duties of his station, is not only a respectable, 
but a beautiful sight. 

While my benevolence has b^en gratified by contem- 
plating this artless picture, I have thought that a couple 
of this description, equally necessary and independent of 
each other, because each fulfilled the respective duties of 
their station, possessed all that life could give. Raised suffi- 
ciently above abject poverty not to be obliged to weigh 
the consequence of every larthing they spend, and hav- 
ing sufilcient to prevent their attending to a frigid system 
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of feconomj which narrows both heart and mind. I de- 
clare, so vulgar are my conceptions, that I know not what 
is wanted to render this the happiest as well as the most 
respectable situation in the world, but a taste for liters- 
tare, to throw a little variety and interest into social con- 
verse, and some saperfluous monev to give to the needy, 
and to bny books. For it is not pleasant when the heart 
is opened by compassion^ and the head active in arrang- 
ing plans of usefulness, to have a prim urchin continually 
twitching back the elbow to prevent the hand from draw- 
ing out an almost empty purse, whispering at the same 
time some prudential maxim about the priority of justice. 

The preposterous distinctions of rank, which render ci- 
vilization a curse, by dividing the world between voluptu- 
ous tyrants, and cunning envious dependents, corrupt, al- 
most equally, every class of people, because respectabil^ 
ty is not attached to the discharge of the relative duties 
of life, but to the station, and when the duties are nbt 
fulfilled, the affections cannot gain sufficient strength to 
fortify the virtue of which they are the natural reward. 
Still there are some loop-holes out of which a man may 
creep, and dare to think and act for himself; but for a 
woman it is an herculean task, because she has difficul- 
ties peculiar to her sex to overcome, which require almost 
super-human powers. 

A truly benevolent legislator always endeavors to make 
it the interest of each individual to be virtuous ; and thus 
private virtue becoming the cement of public happiness, 
an orderly whole is consolidated bv the tendency of all the 
parts toward a common centre. &ut, the private or pub- 
lic virtue of women is very problematical ; for Rousseau, 
and a numerous list of male writers, insist that she should, 
all her life, be subjected to a severe restraint, that of pro- 
priety. Why subject her to propriety — blind propriety, if 
she be capable of acting from a nobler spring, if she be 
an heir of immortality ? Is sugar always to be produced 
by vital blood ? Is one half of the human species, like 
tne poor African slaves, to be subject to prejudices that 
brutalize %em, when principles would be a surer guard 
only to sweeten the cup of man ? Is not this indirectly 
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if read to ihere biography ; if the character of the times, 
the political improvements, arts, &c. be not observed. 

Businesa of various kinds, they might likewise puisue, 
if they were educated in a more orderly manner, which 
might save many from common and legal prostitution. 
Women would not then marry for a support, as men ac- 
cept of places under government, and neglect the implied 
duties ; nor would an attempt to earn their own subsist 
tence, a most laudable one ! sink them almost to the level 
of those poor abandoned creatures who live by prostitu- 
tion. For are not milliners and mantuamakers reckoned 
the next class ? The few employments open to women, 
so far from being liberal, are menial ; and when a supe- 
rior education enables them to take charge of the educa- 
tion of children as governesses, they are not treated like 
the tutors of sons, though even clerical tutors are not al- 
ways treated in a manner calculated to render them re- 
spectable in the eyes of their pupils, to say nothing of 
the private comfort of the individual. But as women 
educated like gentlewomen, are never designed for the 
humiliating situation which necessity sometimes forces 
them to fill ; these situations are considered in the light 
of a degradation; and they know little of the human 
heart, who need to be told, that nothing so psdnfully 
sharpens the sensibility as such a fall in life. 

Is not that government then very defective, and very 
unmindful of the happiness of one half of its members, 
that does not provide for honest, independent women, by 
encouraging them to fill respectable stations. But in or- 
der to render their private virtue a public benefit, they 
must have a civil existence in the state, both when mar- 
ried and single. 

How many women thus waste life away, the prey of 
discontent, who might have practised as physicians, regu- 
lated a farm, managed a shop, and stood erect, supported 
by their own industry, instead of hanging their heads 
surcharged with the dew of sensibility, that consumes 
the beauty to which it at first gave lustre ; nay, I doubt 
whether pity and love are so near a-kin as poets feign, for 
I have seldom seen much compassion excited by the help- 
lessness of females, unless they were fair ; then, perhaps, 
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pity was the soft faand-maid of loTe, or the harbinger of 
nist. 

How much more respectable is the woman who earns 
her own bread by fulfilling any duty, than the most ac- 
complished beauty ! beauty did I say ? so sensible am I 
of the beauty of moral loveliness, or the harmonious pro- 
priety that attunes the passions of a well regulated mind, 
that 1 blush at making the comparison. 

Humanity to animals should be particularly inculcated 
as a part of national education, for it is not at present one 
of our national virtues. Tenderness for their humble 
dumb domestics, amongst the lower class, is oftencr to be 
found in a savage than a civilized state. For civilization 
prevents that intercourse which creates affection in the 
rude hut, or mud cabin, and leads uncultivated minds 
who are only depraved by the refinements which prevail 
in the society, where they are trodden under foot by the 
rich, to domineer over them, to revenge the insults that 
ihey are obliged to bear from their superiors. 

This habitual cruelty is first caught at schools, where 
it is one of the rare sports of the boys to torment the mise- 
rable brutes that fall in their way. The transition, as 
;hey grow up, from barbarity to brutes to domestic tyran- 
ny over wives, children, ana servants is very easy. Jus- 
ce, or even benevolence, will not be a powerful spring 
i action, unless it be extended to the whole creation ; 
nay, I believe, that it may be delivered as an axiom, that 
those who can see pain, unmoved, will soon learn to in- 
flict it. 

I have always found horses, an animal I am attached 
to, very tractable when treated with humanity and steadi- 
ness, so that I doubt whether the violent methods taken 
to break them, do not essentially injure them; I am, 
however, certain that a child should never be thus forci- 
bly tamed after it' has injudiciously been allowed to ruv 
wild ; for every violation of justice and reason, in the 
treatment of children, weakens their reason. And, so 
early do they catch a character, that the base of the moral 
character, experience leads me to infer, is fixed before 
their seventh year, the period during which women are 
allowed the sole management of children. Afterwards it 
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too oflten happens that half the husiness of edacation is to 
correct, and very imperfectly is it done, if done hastily, 
the faults, which they would never have acquired if their 
mothers had had more understanding. 

One striking instance of the folly of women must not 
be omitted. The manner in which they treat servants in 
the presence of children, permitting them to suppose, 
that they ought to wait on them, and bear their humors 
A child should always be made to receive assistance from 
a man or woman as a favor ; and, as the first lesson of 
independence, they should practically be taught, by the 
example of their mother, not to require that personal at- 
tendance which it is an insult to humanity to require, 
when in health ; and instead of being led to assume airs 
of consequence, a sense of their own weakness should 
first make them feel the natural equality of man. 

Moralists have unanimously agreed, that unless virtue 
be nursed by liberty, it will never attain due strength — 
and what they say of man I extend to mankind, insisting, 
that in all cases morals must be fixed on immutable prin- 
ciples ; and that the being cannot be termed rational or 
virtuous, who obeys any authority but that of reason. 

Let woman share the rights, and she will emulate the 
virtues of man ; for she must grow more perfect when 
emancipated, or justify the authority that chains such a 
weak being to her duty. If the latter, it will be expe- 
dient to open a fresh trade with Russia for whips; a pre- 
sent which a father should always make to his son-in-law 
on his wedding day, that a husband may keep his whole 
family in order by the same means ; and without any vio- 
lation of justice reign, wielding his sceptre, sole master 
of his house, because he is the only being in it who has 
reason; the divine, indefeasible, earthly sovereignty 
breathed into man by the Master of the Universe. 
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FaoM Gilbert Stuabt's View op Society. 

The following facts which coincide so curiously, expresi 
in a forcible manner the e^rly importance of the sex. 

Nee aut consilia earum aspemantur, aut responsa neg' 
ligunt. — Tacitus^ Manners of the Germans C, 8. 

To deliberate in public on national concerns was a ).rf- 
vilege common to the women in all the Gothic and Celtic 
tribes. — Plutarch^s Virtues of Women. 

This advantage they also enjoyed in old times in Greece. 
^^Gogiiet, part 2, bk, 1, ch, 4, 

And at this hour in America, they are called to the na- 
tional meetings to give their advice and counsel.- — Ckar^ 
levoix et Lafitau, 

The German women, after their nations had made con- 
quests, still attended to affairs. As they debated in the 
days of Tacitus, in the assemblies of their tribes, so they 
appear afterwards in the Gothic parliaments. Among the 
Franks as well as the Anglo-Saxons, the queens had an 
active share in the government, and among the former 
there is the example of a queen who received a national 
homage. — Greg, of Tours, lib, 4. 

Werburgh, queen to king Wightred, assisted at the 
Wittenagemot, or national council, held at Berghamsted. 
Ckron, Sax. p. 48. Malmsbury lib, 2, mentions a parlia- 
ment held by King Edgar, in which he was assisted by 
his mother Alfgina. And Canute is said, in a national 
assembly, to have acted by the advice of queen Emma, 
and the bishops and nobility of England. When the 
crown fell to a prince in his minority, the queen-mother 
had the guardianship. 

In Homer, who paints rude manners, the women make 
a figure. In Virgil, who describes refined manners they 
are insipid. The women of Egypt were highly prized 
and had a kind of authority over the men. At Sparta, 
the women interfered, and had a superiority over the men. 
The importance of women among the Hindoos, is strik- 
ingly illustrated by their laws. " If a man by force com- 
mits adultery with a women of equal or inferior cast against 
her consent, the magistrate shall confisticate his posses- 
sions ; if by cunning or deceit, he shall be branded ia 
the forehead, and banished.** 
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** The interior of savage countries would probably now be 
unknown to us, had not the hardy travellers, who have ex- 
l^red those regions^ been sustained in sickness, and in want, 
by the benevolence of females. But for this, Mungo Park, 
in his first tour, would have laid his bones in the interior of 
Africa* But for this^ Ledyard, the celebrated American trav- 
eller, would have died, (if such a thing were possible,) a 
hundred deaths. In his extensive wanderings through inhos. 
pitable and savage regions, he suffered incredible hardships 
from cold, hunger, and disease ; but he avers that in his 
utmost need he never addressed himself in vain to the sym. 
pathies of the female heart. In his account of his Siberian 
pilgrimage, he observes ; ** I have always remarked, that wo. 
men, in all countries, are civil, obliging, tender, and humane : 
that they are ever inclined to be gay and cheerful, tinxffous 
and modest ; and that they do not hesitate, like men, to per- 
form a generous action. Not haughty, not arrogant, not super- 
cilious. To a womanj whether civilized or savage, I never 
addressed myself in the language of decency and friendship, 
without receiving a decent and friendly answer. With man 
it has often been otherwise. In wandering over the barren 
plains of inhospitable Denmark, through honest Sweden, and 
frozen Lapland, rude and churlish Finland, unprincipled Rus- 
sia, and the wide spread regions of the wandering Tartar, if 
hungry, dry, cold, wet, or sick, the women have ever been 
friendly to me, and uniformly so : and to add to this virtue, 
(so worthy the appellation of benevolence,) these actions have 
been performed in so free and so kind a manner, that if I 
was thirsty, I drank the sweetest draught ; and if hungry, I 
ate the coarsest morsel with a double relish." Such is the 
testimony of a man who possessed a strong and discrimina- 
ting mind ; and who had, perhaps, as good an opportunity of 
observing human nature, in all its shades and varieties, as 
ever fell to the lot of any individual. 

"A recent French writer, L. Aira^-Marttn, has given to the 
world two volumes on this important and interesting subject. 
This work is entitled, De VEducation des meres de families^ 
oti de la civilization du genre humain jpar les Femmes. '* On 
the education of mothers of families, or the civilization of 
the human race by the instrumentality of women." The 
author has treated this subject with a force and an eloquence 
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\vbich will carry conviction to the mind of every reflecting 
reader. 

'' The influence of the mother over her children, the untiring 
assiduity of maternal love, — ^the lasting, the indelible impres. 
sions made upon the infant mind, by maternal instruction and 
advice ; and the consequent necessity that females should bo 
educated, not merely by giving them light, and trivial, and 
fashionable accomplishments ; but, by cultivating the higher 
powers, and faculties of the mind, by developing the under- 
standing, and teaching them to think, and to reason, — are 
discussed in an impressive manner. This production has 
made a strong and favorable impression, say the English 
Reviewers, throughout France, Belgium and Germany. The 
French Academy awarded to Aim^-Martin several thousand 
francs, as a prize for his work. A few .phort extracts will 
give some idea of the character of the work." 

" Teachers enough will be found," says, the author, " to 
impart learning ; the mother alone can impart virtuous sen- 
timents. A good mother will seize upon her child's heart, 
as her special field of activity. To be capable of this, is the 
great end of female education ; to be capable of this, females 
must be taken out of their present narrow circle of acquire- 
ments, and introduced at once to what makes human beings 
better and happier." At the close of the work, he observes,^ 
<* I have reached the end of my labors. I have shown that 
no universal agent of civilization exists, but our mothers. 
Nature has placed our infancy and youth in their hands. To 
this one and acknowledged truth, I have been the first to de- 
clare the necessity of making them, by improved education, 
capable of fulfilling their natural mission. The love of God 
and man is tho basis of my system. In proportion as it pre- 
vails, national enmities will disappear ; prejudices become 
extinguished ; civilization spread itself far and wide ; one 
great people cover the earth, and the reign of God be estab- 
lished. This reign of God is the happiness of man, secured 
by his increasing virtues ; to be hastened by the watchful 
care of mothers over their offspring, from the cradle upwards." 

The Westminster Review, in closing a notice of the first 
volume, remarks : "It abounds in striking passages, and de- 
serves to be studied by all who have at heart the best interests 
of society at large." Samuel Young^s Suggestions. 
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RffMAWW OF MR. THOMAS BERTKLL| IN THE BOUSE OP AS* 
8BMBLT OF IVSW YORK, HAT 20, 1836, ON THB RB80- 
I.irnON OFFERED BY HIX TOUCBINO TBB RI0BT8 AND 
FROFBRTY OF MARRIBD WOMEN. 

Rescivedj That a select committee be appointed to inquire 
and report to this house, at the present or succeeding session 
of the legislature, what provisions, if any, will be proper and 
necessary to be made by law, the better to protect the rights 
and property of married women from injury and waste by 
means of the improvident, prodigal, intemperate and disolute 
habits and practices of their husbands. 

I offer this resolution, not so much with any expectation 
that, at this late day of the session, it can obtain any efficient 
legislative action, as with a view of placing it on the jour- 
nals of the house, and with the hope that it may elicit public 
attention to the subject matter of it, and at some future ses- 
sion be honored with that favorable consideration and efficient 
l^slative action, which any measure having for its object the 
improvement of the moral and social condition atid happiness 
of our fellow-citizons, justly deserves. 

I aril aware of the disposition too often manifested by a 
portion of mankind, to take alarm at the proposition of any 
new measure, which may tend to disturb settled habits of 
thinking and acting on any subject or matter of physical or 
even moral improvement. But this as often arises from a 
settled habit of not thinking or reflecting at all on the matter, 
as from any radical error in the principle of the proposed 
measure, or from any rational evidence of its inutility or im. 
practicability. Opinions and actions are as often the efiect 
of habitual and thoughtless acquiescence in existing laws, as 
they are the result of reflection and investigation. Hence 
every proposition for new measures is very liable to be re- 
garded by prejudice, with jealousy and alarm ; and without 
investigation or reason, is too often scouted as visionary and 
delusive, or denounced and condemned as a useless or mis. 
chievous innovation ; as if that term were applicable to 
error only* 
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That the measure contemplated by the proposed resolution, 
is an innovation, I readily admit. But it is an innovatioa 
on a law, which is unjust in principle, oppressive in its oper- 
ation, and demoralizing in its results. In truth, such innova- 
tion is not only the object, but the only merit of the proposed 
resolution. That the proposition to restore the rights and 
preserve the property of married females from waste, is neither 
visionary nor delusive, useless nor impracticable, could be 
easily demonstrated, were anticipated and naked assertions 
deemed of sufficient importance to merit refutation. 

It is perhaps not necessary, nor do I intend at this lime, 
to go into a detailed statement of the remote origin of the 
existing law of this state, by which married women are as 
absolutely and entirely divested of their right and title to their 
personal property, and of the management and control of it, 
as if they, like African captives, had been sold slaves to a 
master. Nor is this all ; the husband also becomes possessed 
of the income of the wife's real estate, and has the exclusive 
and uncontrolled disposition of it, during his lifetime, how. 
ever long he may survive the real owner, and however many 
wives he may subsequently have, to enjoy the property of 
their predecessors. Is this just ? Is this righteous ? Is 
this good and sound policy to be pursued under a government 
instituted for the preservation of equal rights ? Yet such is 
the law of this state ; and it is but the reckless and inconsid* 
erate re-enactment by the legislature of a free people, of s 
law which originated in the dark ages, in a foreign country, 
in which an absolute and despotic king, and an intolerant and 
persecuting clergy, ruled a people oppressed, demoralized 
and degraded, by an unhallowed combination of political and 
ecclesiastical tyranny ; — the cardinal policy and radical ob- 
ject of which were, to keep the people in ignorance of their 
rights and their power, that they might with the greater fa- 
cility be rendered subservient to the venal purposes of those 
who impiously claimed to derive from Divine authority their 
right to govern, misrule and oppress the human race. 

One etfect of this law, if not one of its objects, in ths 
country from which we derive it, was to induce parents and 
guardians to negotiate prematurely the marriage contracts of 
their infant children and wards ; and to influence and direct 
their marriage settlements and associations, not according to 
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rill or affections of the parties, but as best suited the sel- 
and sordid views of those who were most interested in 
erting matrimonial contracts to the purposes of mercenary 
Illation and venal political ambition, 'Jlius were children 
laturely disposed of in marriage and deprived of the right 
loose such a partner for life as they might think most 
enial to their affections, and most propitious to their 
s of domestic happiness. — What but waste, demoraliza- 
emd misery could be expected to follow such proceedings ? 
y depriving the wife of her property, and vesting it in 
lusband, as before stated, she becomes in a manner, a 
er, dependant even for subsistence solely on her husband, 
lid he be in truth, what he ought to be xwfact and hence 
his marriage obligations, the wife's situation would not 
be tolerable, but doubtless happy. But should he, as is 
ntabiy too frequently the case, especially when the mar- 
» shall have been contracted for mercenary purposes, 
ract intemperate and dissolute habits, and become im- 
ident, prodigal and profligate, reckless of his own repu- 
[1, and heedless of the feelings of his wife and the fate of 
amily, I ask, what then is her situation — what then her 
ce or prospect of happiness, or comfort for herself or 
children ? Can imagination fancy a human being more 
5tly treated — ^more injured and abused — more wretched 
unhappy, than a virtuous, affectionate, prudent and indus- 
B wife, and tender hearted and anxious mother, when 
lees herself deprived of the- affections of her husband, or 
herself the victim of a mercenary marriage — when she 
her dependance on a man who has withdrawn his affec- 
, or who never felt so much interest for her, as for her 
5y — when she sees her property lavished by a profligate 
Emd on infamous women, or lost at the gambling table, 
asted in rioting, drunkenness and other irregular and 
lute habits-^wben she knows that her kind counsel is 
eded — her anxious supplications unavailing — ^her earnest 
>nitions disregarded — her energetic remonstrances con. 
ed — all resistance useless, and all remedy beyond her 
1 — when she sees pover^ approaching her door, with 
and misery in its train — when she casts her half dis- 
ed thoughts a little forward and contemplates her helpless 
aaffering children, destitute of the means of education-^ 
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reared in ignorance-^leVelled to the lowest grade of society— » 
exposed to vicious associations and evil examples, with no 
probable chance of escaping thd^ paths of vice which lead to 
crime, infamy and misery^ And lastly, when she sees ** no 
ray of hope to relieve the unvaried gloom of her blighted 
prospects'' of happiness for herself or family 1 I ask again, 
what human being is more unjustly treated*^more injured, 
abused, and unhappy, or more to be commiserated than a wifb 
and a mother, M^hen subjected to the evils abovementioned { 
or than her children, who as a necessary consequence, are 
involved in the misfortunes of their afflicted parent ? 

This is no ** fancy's sketch ;" it is a scene of real life , 
and of so frequent occurrence as to attract but little notice 
or to receive much consideration. But will the legislature 
constituted by the people as the guardian of equal rights, turn 
a blind eye to such injustice — ^a deaf ear to the appeals of 
injured innocence — and will they not even institute an inquiry 
into the cause of the evil, nor seek nor apply a remedy to 
the wrong ? Such Culpable indifference to the interests and 
welfare of their constituents, and to the evils which encom- 
pass them, ought not to be anticipated. 

I have had occasion of\en to remark, that our country has 
exhibited the anomalous and inconsistent spectacle of having 
established a constitution and government based on the sov- 
ereign power of the people and the principle of equal rights, 
and then adopting laws which originated many ages since 
under a monarchical government, and were intended and 
calculated to sustain it ; thus engrafting on the indigenous 
tree of American Liberty, scions from the Bohan-Upas of 
of exotic despotism, tending thereby to disease the body pol- 
itic of our free government, to endanger the free institutions 
of our country, and to destroy the liberties of the people. 

From this source are derived all, or most of the evils 
which elicit the loud, frequent, and well grounded complaints 
which are now so generally heard against our whole judici- 
ary system, the endless delays and oppressive expense of 
which, amount in many cases to a denial of justice, and to 
others, certain ruin to those who are unfortunately, obliged to 
seek redress through that channel, and also to those who are 
involuntarily compelled to defend themselves against wrongs 
attempted to be affected through the existing forms of law» 
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the multifarious, endless and expensive proceedings ia 
uity. The whole fabric of our present judiciary must be 
dolished, and all the roUen rubbish of obselete, antiquated 
I complex principles, forms and proceedings of feudal 
e«y which have been incautiously retained in, or incorpo- 
ad with, our judiciary system, and by which it has become 
dequate to its intended purpose, must be swept away, be- 
) any system more simple, prompt and less expensive— 
re propitious to the furtherance of justice — ^mere consistent 
h the object of our free government — more congenial with 
spirit and provisions of our constitution, and more in har- 
ay wilh the equal rights and liberties of the people, caa 
fully reared and accomplished, 

^Trom the same source," as I have already said in a 
ited document now in my hand, ** are also derived those 
Higs by which the female portion of the community are 
I degraded to the level of that barbarous state of society, 
it existed when a despotic government made the laws by 
ich the ** American fuir^' are still governed and abused, 
ing interdicted by law, when married, to have any legiti- 
te will of their own, their reasoning faculties are held in 
le estimation, and become enfeebled for want of due cuU 
ilion. Their intellectual acquirements being, in a mea- 
e, thus made to correspond with their legal stultification, 
y in truth become possessed of little or no mind of their 
n ; and hence are in fact as in law, the very slaves of 
ir legal <* lords and masters.' '^ 

*■ The law by which the property of married females is 
en from them and vested in their husbands, like that of 
er slaves, in their masters, is productive of a train of injus* 
J and misery in the community.*' 

* By tiie operation of the law in question, the property of 
narricd females becomes an object of speculation to tempt 
I cupidity of venal suiters ; who being thus induced to 
rry from mercenary considerations only, the nuptial con* 
ct is soon succeeded by a perversion of the objects and a 
lation of the obligations of the marriage institution. The 
>perty of the unturtunate victim affording the means of 
Bipation, is ofien wonted in riot, gambling and other vice, 
ile its real and bereft owner is oilen lett with a family to 
iggle against privation and poverty, with scarcely any 

23* 
4 
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other resource to avoid pauperism, than to linger out a misei 
able existence on the scanty and half.paid avails of her nee 
die, or to resort for relief lo the abodes of infamy for wage 
more adequate to the expense of necessary subsistence." 

Thus deprived of their rights and divested of their propert; 
and their means of subsistence, and, owing also to the meai 
and scanty avails to be derived from female industry, beroj 
unable to obtain the means of maintaining her impoverished 
suffering, and helpless offspring ; is it wonderful that a wo 
man, encompassed with irremediable difficulties, influences 
by the natural and dominant impulse of maternal affection 
driven to the last extremity of abject poverty, and half franti< 
with tribulation, rather than see her innocent children faro 
ishing f(>r want of a crust to sustain life, would resort to meani 
from which her virtuous feelings, unschathed by injustice an< 
unhanrowed by affliction, would involuntarily revolt with hor 
r^r t Is it not more wonderful that, under the operation oi 
the existing law, and its concurrent auxiliaries, there an 
not many more than there now are, who fall victims to iti 
unjust provisons and its demoralizing influence ? And wen 
there less, or even none, who have under the pressure of 
injustice and misfortune, been driven from the paths of virtui 
into the sinks of pollution ; while that fact, were it such 
would redound to the credit and honor of the sex — it woulc 
also serve as an additional illustration of the shameful injus 
tice of the law by which the property of the most virtuoui 
portion of the community is taken from them, and permittee 
to be wasted in prodigality and dissipation ; and by whicl 
also a married woman is made a pauper or treated as a slave 
rather than respected as the equal of a good husband, or ihi 
superior of a bad one. 

Nor are such all the demoralizing consequences of per 
mitiing profligate husbands to possess and waste their wives 
property as well as their own. By depriving their familiei 
of the means of subsistence, the subjects of public charit] 
are multiplied and the public burdens increased. Should th< 
almshouse in such cases not be sought as a refuge from star 
vation, worse consequences (if possible) than those just notes 
frequently ensue. The means of educating the children d 
profligate fathers being wasted, they are reared in ignorance 
and hMice predisposed lo rice, they week the compamj o( 
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congenial associates, follow their examples and adopt 
practices ; and thus the existing law tends to multiply 
inals, increase crime, to add to the number of the inmates 
of the house of refuge, penitentiaries and state prisons, and 
to inflict on community the double injury of pecuniary loss 
and deterioration of public morals, 

I do not propose at this time to pursue this subject through 
all its various ramifications to its ultimate results. Enough 
has been said to prove the existing ■ law to be unjust in its 
principle, wrong in its operation and demoralizing in its con- 
sequencesu I' will therefore only observe, in conclusion, thai 
by preserving to married women their right and title to their 
property after as before marriage, and protecting it from 
waste by their husbands, much of the evil growing out df 
the present system may be averted or essentially diminished. 
The sphere for the intriguing, selfish and deceptive opera* 
tions of worthless fortune hunters would be greatly circum- 
scribed ; — speculative and mercenary marriages would be 
less frequent, as the inducements thereto would be lessened 
or destroyed ; and conjugal happiness and domestic harmony 
would be less frequently interrupted from such cause than 
under the present state of things. Should a worthy husband 
be unfortunate, or a worthless one spend his own fortune in 
dissipation, the wife's property, in many instances, would be 
the means of preventing much of the evil flowing from the 
existing law. It would serve or assist to maintain the fam- 
ily ; — to keep them together — and to sustain their standing 
and respectability in society. It would serve or assist to pre- 
vent pauperism and save the public from the burden and ex- 
pense of supporting many unfortunate and distressed families. 
It would serve or assist to educate the children, to prevent 
their' being reared in gross ignorance, to lessen the chances 
Imd inducements to associate with bad company, to acquire 
vicious habits, and to become thereby irreclaimably debased. 
Thus the number of criminals and the amount of crime would 
become less, and one source from which is derived subjects 
for the house of refuge, penitentiaries and state prisons, would 
be diminished or destroyed, public morals improved, the con* 
dition and happiness of society meliorated and promoted. 
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THE FOLLOWING 18 THE BILL INTRODUCEB Ilf THE ABBBX' 
BLY BT JLn>OB HBBTBLL, RELATIVE TO THE EIOHTS AND 
PBOPBSTY OF MABSIED WOMEN : 

An act for the protection nnd preservation of the right» and 

property of married women* 

The people of the state of New Yorky represented in Senate 
and Assembly J do enact as follows, 

^ 1. That the property, both real and personal, belonging 
to any woman at the time of her mariage, and who shall or 
may become covert after the passing of this act ; and also 
Chat to which she shall or may thereafter become entitled by 
inheritance, gifl, bequest or devise, and also that which she 
may acquire by her own industry and management, shall of 
right continue to be vested in such owner, in the same man- 
ner and to the same or like extent, after, as before her cover- 
ture. Nor shall such personal estate, or any part thereof, 
nor the income thereof, nor shall the rents^ issues or profits 
of the real estate of such married woman, or any part of the 
income thereof, inure to the husband or -be vested in him du- 
ring the life time of the wife by virtue of her marriage, unless 
by her voluntary consent, duly and properly obtained. 

§ 2. That on the demise of the wife during the lifetime 
of her husband, he shall be entiltled to such portion of the 
property owned and possessed by his wife at the time of her 
demise^ in like manner and to the same or like extent, as by 
the laws of this state the widow is entitled to have and pos- 
sess of the property possessed by her husband at the time of 
his demise. 

§ 3. That it shall not be lawful for any married woman, 
who shall or may become covert afleMie, passing of this act, 
directly or indirectly to assign, tran^> or convey to her 
husband, her real or personal estate, o%imy part thereof, of 
which she shall or may be possessed m her ewn right, except 
the rents, issues, profits and income ^tlHlreof or of any part 
thereof, unless by order of a' chancellor or vice-chancellor, 
on application to him in writing, signed by the husband and 
wife, and unless the chancellor or vice-chancellor shall be 
•atisfied on due proof that the voluntary consent of the wifo 
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.ahall hare been properly obtained and that Ihe object of the 
proposed transfer, iumI ihe uses and purposes to whicb Uw 
money arising from such sale, are intended to be applied* 
appear to be proper, just and necessary, and beneficial lo 
the wife. 

§ 4. All property both real and personal which shall or 
may hereader be transferred or conveyed to or vested in any 
married woman by deed, gifl, bequest or devise, and also all 
property which ^all or may be earned or acquired by any 
married wompn by her personal labor, industry and manage- 
ment, and the income, rents, issues and profits of all mich 
real and personal estate as aforesaid, shall be held and 
deemed to be her own separate estate and be subject to her 
own control and disposal, in like manner and as efiectually 
as if she were feme sole, [a single woman.] 

§ 5. That it shall be lawful for any married woman to 
dispose of her estate both real and personal by her last will 
and testament in writing to be executed in like manner and 
with the like formalities and restrictions as other persona are 
by law authorised to do. 

§ 6. This law shall take effect immediately afler the pas- 
sage thereof. Albany Argtu, April 24, 1887. 

[The above act, which would have done more good (if po8> 
sible) than all their other laws have done mischief, was^ ef 
course, too equitable to be passed, by the legislature. The 
annexed abstract of the yet existing relation of the tyrant and 
slave, is copied from the Family Jowrnal.'] 

LEGAL BELATION OF HUSBAND AND WIFB. 

The effects produced by marriage, on the legal rights oi 
the parties are important to be known in every family. 

In law husband and wife are considered as one person ; 
and on this principle all civil duties, and disabilities rest. 

The wife cannot sue in her own name. 

If she sufiers injury or wrong in her person or property, 
she can with her husband's aid and concurrence prosecuto 
for redress ; but the husband must always be the' plaintiff. 
In criminal c«ises, however, the relation assumes a new form. 
The wife may, in criminal cases be prosecuted and punished. 
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The wife can make no contract with the husband, not 
the husband with tlie wife. This disability is involved in th« 
first principle which makes them legally one. But they maj 
contract, through the agency of trustees, the wife being under 
the protection of the husband. 

Ail contracts made between them before marriage, are of 
course dissolved on that event. 

The husband cannot convey lands or rent estates to his 
wife directly ; but he may settle them on her through a trus- 
teeship, llie wife may release her dower to his grantee. 
As it respects the bequest, the husband can always devise 
real estate to his wife. 

Upon marriage, the husband becomes possessed of all right 
and title to her property, except her right of dower, and at 
the same time he becomes liable for all her debts, and must 
fulfil all her contracts made prior to the union. 

If the wife die before the husband, and there be no issue, 
her heirs succeed to her real estate. 

But in case of issue, the husband remains in possession of 
her lands during his life time only ; and at his demise they 
go to the heirs of his wife. 

All debts due to the wife become after marriage the prop- 
erty of the husband, who becomes invested with power to sue 
on bond, note, or any other obligation whatever, to his own 
and exclusive use. The powers of discharge and assignment 
and change of securities, are of course involved in the leading 
principle. 

If he die before the recovery of the money, or the change 
of securities, the wife becomes entitled to the debts in her 
own rignt. 

All personal property of the wife, such as money, goods, 
moveables, and stocks, becomes absolutely the property of tho 
husband upon marriage ; and on his death goes to his heirs. 

Property may be secured to the use of the wife, by deeds 
of marriage settlements, in order to secure to the wife a com- 
fortable competence against the vicissitudes of life, or the 
extravagances, vices, or the cruelty of her husband. 
' Property may be settled on the wife after marriage by the 
husband, provided he be solvent at the time, and the tralnafer 
not made with a view to defraud creditors. 
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The wifiiy of oouree, cannot ieiiae landa, but any panoaal 
or veal ealates settled upon her, in trust, she may bequeath : 
or any savings from property given to her separate use. 

The husband is bound to provide his wife with all necessa- 
ries suited to her condition in life ; and of course, becomes 
liable (or debts contracted by her for such necessaries ; but 
not for superfluities or extravagances. 

The husband and wife cannot be witnesses against each 
other, in either civil or criminal case?, where the testimony 
has the least tendency to favor or criminate each other. 

One exception to this rule exists, where the law respecting 
the personal safety and life of the wife, permits her to give 
testimony for her protection* 



ADDXSSS TO TBI WBALTHT OF THB LAUD, ON THS OHAX* 
▲CTSB, COHDUCT, SITUATION AND PROSPECTS OP TnO«B 
WHOSB SOLE DEPENDENCE FOR SUBSISTENCE IS ON THB 
LABOR OF THEIR HANDS. 

Bit the author of Essays on the public eharities of PhUaddphia* 

M The appalling case of seamstresses, employed on coarse 
work, and that of spoolers, < will a tale unfold, — to harrow 
up the souls' of all those endowed with feelings of humanity. 

Coarse shirts, and duck pantaloons, are frequently made 
f<Hr eight and ten cents. The highest rate in the United 
States, with two highly honorable exceptions, which 1 shall 
notice presently, is twelve and a half cents. Women free 
from the encumbrance of children, in perfect health, and with 
constant uninterrupted employment, cannot, by the testimony 
of ladies of the first respectability, who have fully scrutinized 
the affair, make more than nine shirts per week, working 
from twelve to fifteen hours per day, and possessing consid^ 
erable expertness. Those encumbered with children, or in 
indifferent health, or inexpert, cannot make more than six or 
•eten. They are moreover, as I have already stated, very 
partially employed. But laying aside all the various disad. 
vantages and drawbacks, and placing the circumstances in 
the moat favorable point of light, let us consider the case of 
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« woman in perfect healthy wkhout children, and witli viJoter. 
ruptod employment— -and see the result of her painful labors^ 
and how little attention is paid to the awful denunciation 
against those that ** grind the faces of the poor J^ 

Nine shirts per week — 1,12^ Per annum, • $S^,50 
Rent at 50 cents, .... 26,00 
Clothes, suppose, . . • . 10,00 

Fuel per week, say 15 cents, - • 7,80 
Soap, candles, dsc, 4 cents, - - 2,08 

Remain for food and drink 24 cents per ) . » aq 
week, or about 31 cents per day ! ! ! ! ) ' 

$58,50 

But suppose the woman to have one or two children ; to 
work for ten cents ; to be a part of the time unemployed- 
say one day in each week — and to make, of course, six, but 
say seven shirts. 

7 shirts, or 701 cents per week, is per annum $36,40 

Rent, fuel, soap, candles, dcC| as before, $45,88 

Deficit, 0,48 

$36 40 

Such is the hideous, the deplorable state of a numerous 
and interesting portion of the population of our cities in the 
roost properous country in the world ! And be it noted, to 
the discredit of the wealthy portion of the nation, of both 
sexes, particularly the ladies, that this subject has for thres 
years been pressed on the public attention in almost every 
»hape and form, without exciting a single efficient effort in 
Boston, New York, or Philadelphia — ^I will not 9ay, to remedy 
or alleviate this horrible state things — but even to inquirs 
into it, and to ascertain whether it was or was not remedi* 
less ! It is impossible to regard this apathy without exciting 
the utmost astonishment. 

I have not lightly thrown a higher degree of censure on the 
ladies in this case, than on the gentlemen. It was peculiarly 
the cause of the former. Their sex are "ground to the 
earth," and it was the peculiar duty and province of the ladies 
to stand forth in their defence. In such a holy cause of 
humanity their efforts could not have failed of success. 
They might readily have stimulated their fathers, brothers, 
, husbands and cousins, to meet and devise some plan Co miti- 
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ufieringfl^ which drive nurahera of unfortunate women to 
tvcnoiff — to ruin here, and perhaps hereafter* Half the 
the effort that the}^ make in other causes, not calling su 
' for their interference, would have sufficed to render 
ifence of those oppressed women fashionable. But they 
kicked on with calm indifference. AppUcaiion on the 
!t has been made in Philadelphia and New York, per* 
y or by letter, to above fi(\y ladies in each city — «nd 

one of them expressed deep sympathy for the sufferersp^ 
le sympathy was barren and unproductive, 
speaking of the effect on some of those unfortunate 
in, to drive them to licentious courses, I ought to use 
rongest language the subject will admit of, in order to 

a deep impression on the reader, somewhat commen- 
i with the magnitude of the evil, and the enormity of 
ipression under which they groan. A due consideration 
sir actual situation, and the gloomy prospects before 

would lead to anticipate such a result. Beset on the 
ide by poverty and wretchedness — with scanty and poor 
-miserable lodgings— -clothing inferior in quality and 
in quantity — without the most distant hope of meliora* 
>f condition by a course of honest and uiiremiuing in* 
f ; and on the other side, the allurements of present 
ments — comfortable apartments — fine dress, with a 
. of pleasures : all these held out by vice and crime to 
I them from the paths of virtue, is it wonderful that 
' of them fall victims, and enter on the '* broad path that 
to destruction ?" Is not the trial almost too severe for 
human nature ? Let those who pass a heavy censure 
em, and are ready exultingly to cry out, with the Phari- 
I the gospel, << 'J'hank God, we are not like one of these," 
»r well what might have been their conduct in similar 
rnstanoes. 

t that this is too oflen the result, does not depend on 
iborate process of reasonimg, which, notwithstanding 
lusibility, might lead to erroneous conclusions. We 
the evidence of various citizens, whose opportunities 
qualify them to decide the question by the iufuliible test 
sis. 

t we are gravely told, that these women ought to go to 
sCi that servients are scarce ; if they would coudeacend 
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to fill that station, they might have comfortable homes , abuii. 
dance of good food ; light labor, and high wages. 

On the subject of servants, I wish to offer a few obsenra* 
tioDS, which, I am well aware, will be unpopular, and of 
course condemned by many. But, fully convinced as I am 
of their truth and justice, [ risk that consequence. No man 
is fit to write for the public, who can be deterred from a free 
and bold expression of his sentiments, because they are likely 
^to be unpalatable. 

That there are as many servants as there are places for 
them, I am persuaded ; and if half the classes of seamstresses 
and spoolers were at once converted into servants, thero 
would be as great s^redundance of this class, as there are now 
of the others. I do not deny that there are bad servants, and 
many of them. But are there not harsh and unreasonable 
masters and mistresses ? Surely it would be miraculous, if 
the twenty-eight thousand housekeepers in the city and liber* 
ties of Philadelphia, were all immaculate, and treated their ser- 
vants with propriety. Those that are harsh, difficult to please, 
and use their servants ill, are as well known among that class 
as a dishonest merchant or trader is known on 'Change. 
Such persons can rarely procure good servants. These know 
their own value, are high minded, and will not go to places 
where they are likely to meet with harsh or improper treat- 
ment. Of course, masters or mistresses of this descriptioa 
are often without servants, and when they do procure them, 
are constantly changing, constantly complaining, and bringing 
discredit, as far as their testimony goes, on the whole class. 
Fifty persons of this description will do more to disparage 
the character of servants, than one thousand who have good 
ones, can do to defend them. The latter never make theif 
servants a topic for the entertainment of their company. 
They are satisfied to enjoy the advantages without proclaim- 
ing them. Whereas those who are annoyed by bad servants 
make their sufferings a pregnant subject of conversation. 
I well know I am treating upon delicate ground, but I meet 
the consequences unhesitatingly. Masters and mistresses are 
too apt to expect perfection in their servants, and to make no 
allowance for small faults, never taking into consideration 
their own imperfections. This is the source of three.fourths 
of ail the discomforts that arise in the intercourse between 
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muiers and servants. All trivial errors, and indeed, all errors 
tesulttng from inadvertency, ought to be overlooked, or very 
gently rebuked. This is a plain, simple rule, the observance 
of which would prevent most of those changes, which are 
amoiig the chief causes of the complaints of bad servants. 
How oflen does it happen, that a trivial fault, resulting frum 
a pardonable inadvertence, which ought to be overlooked, 
produces a serious quarrel, which occasions the loss of a 
iaithful servant, who has been in the family for years ! A 
sharp and rough rebuke produces a pert and hasty and im- 
pertinent reply — warning is given on one side or the other ; 
and both parties, when too late, regret the petulance and 
peevishness which led to the separation, equally disadvan- 
tageous and uncomfortable to both. 

Among the class of persons depending on sewing and 
spocding, there is a large proportion of aged widows, who are 
wholly unfit for service, and there are among them many .young 
widows, with two or three small children, who are as dear 
to thsm as theirs are to the rich — whom, of course, they can- 
not bear to part with ; and whom their wages as servants, 
voald not enable them to support at nurse. 

The pernicious consequences of the inadequate wages paid 

the women of the classes in question, is strikingly displayed 

by the state of the out-door paupers in the city of Philadel- 

phti. Of four hundred and ninety-eight females, there are 

Seamstresses, ..... 142 

Washerwomen, - • - • - 62 

Spoolers, 28 

Shoe Binders, 10 

242 

Being nearly one half of the whole number. There are 
fimr hundred and six widows. 

It may excite wonder how the seamstresses, spoolers, dec, 
are able to support human nature, as their rent absorbs above 
two-fifihs of their miserable earnings. The fact is, they gen- 
enlly contrive to raise their rent by begging from benevolent 
ciliwtts, and of course their paltry earnings go to furnish 
M and clothing. 

it is frequently asked — what remedy can be found for the 
itornioiMi and cruel oppression experienced by females em. 
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ployed as seamstreases on coarse work, spoolers, &e. While 
these classes are so much more numerous than the demand 
for their services requires, a complete remedy for the evil, ii^- 
I am afraid, impracticable. I venture to suggest a few pal« 
liatives. 

1. Public opinion — ^a powerful instrument — ought to be 
brought to bear on this subject. All honorable members of 
society, male and female, ought to unite in denouncing those 
who *' grind the faces of the poor," by taking female labor 
without a compensation at least adequate for the support of 
human existence. The pulpit ought to unite in this crusade 
against a crying injustice, productive of such distressing. con- 
sequences. 

2. Let the employment of females be multiplied as much 
as possible. They are admirably calculated for various oc- 
cupations from which they are at present, in a great degree, 
excluded, more especially shop-keeping in retail stores. 

3. The poorer class ought to have exclusively the busi- 
ness of white. washing and other low employments, now mo- 
nopolized by men. 

4. Let the Provident Societies, intended to furnish employ* 
ment for women in winter, bo munificently supported, and let 
those societies give fair and liberal wages, fbilowitig the laud- 
able example of the Imperial Humane Society of Baltimore. 

6. Let the ladies have some of the poor women, who are 
half starved, making coarse shirts at six, eight and ten cents 
each, taught fine needle work, mantua making, millinery, 
clear starching, quilting, &c. There is always a great want 
of persons in these branches. 

6. Let schools be opened for instmcting poor women io 
cooking. Good cooks are always scarce. 

7. Schools for young ladies, and infant schools, ought, 
with few exceptions, to be taught by females; who ought to 
be regularly educated f<ir those important branches, which 
are peculiarly calculated fur their sex, and which would afibrd 
excellent occupation for the daughters of reduced families, 

8. Ladies, who can afford it, ought to give out their sew- 
ing and washing, and pay fair prices. Let them display their 
economy in any other department than in one which has a 
tendency to distress and pauperize deserving persons of tiieir 
own sex. 
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0. la the towns in the interior of the state, and in thoee in 
the western states^ there is generally a want of females as 
domestics, seamstresses, dec, d^:, and in factories, as spoolers, 
(pinners, and weavers. It would be a most meritortons ap- 
probation of a part of the superfluous wealth of the rich, to 
provide fer sending some of the superabundant poor females 
of our cities to those places. 

10. To crown the whole, let ladies who lead the fashion, 
take up the cause of these poor women, con amore. It is a 
holy cause. They may with moderate exertions, render it 
fashionable to endeavor to rescue from unmerited and cruel 
sufferings, oppressed, forlorn and neglected classes, as pre- 
cious, I emphatically repeat, in the eye of heaven, as the most 
exalted and high-minded among themselves. 

Other palliatives might be devised, were public attention 
directed to the subject in any degree proportioned to its im. 
portance. 

**1 conclude these essays, by stating in brief, the points 
which I undertook to prove, and whicli, I flatter myself, I 
have fully proved — 

1. That the wages of laborers on canals and turnpikes, of 
hodmen, dec, dec, are barely sufficient, if they have families 
(as the greater number of them have) to support them, when 
fully employed — and that therefore, in case of sickness, or 
want of employment, they must depend in a greater or less 
degree, on public or private aid. 

2. That the wages of seamstresses, employed on common 
work, of spoolers, dec, dec, are inadequate for their support, 
even if fully employed and unencumbered with children. 

3. That of course, when not fully employed, or when bur- 
dened with children, they must necessarily be in a state of 
constant pauperism. 

4. That such a state of things, in a properous country — 
** a land flowing with milk and honey," — is a national dis- 
grace, and calls loudly for a remedy, at least for some miti- 
gation of the evil. 

5. That the exorbitant increase of poor rates in England, 
is the result of the great improvements of machinery, whereby 
a large portion of the operatives are thrown out of employ- 
ment, and wages are most immoderately reduced. 

24* 
5 
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6. That this evil, sufBctently oppressive and burdensome 
to the community in itself, is immensely aggravated by the 
manufacturers and farmers iniquitously drawing a portion of 
the wages of their work people from the poor rates* 

7. That the countries which have no poor laws^ are 8ub> 
ject to oppressive burdens, probably not inferior to those of 
the English, but in an other form, that is, by mendicity. 

8. That mendicants generally levy contributions on the 
humane and charitable, to three or four times the amount that 
would support an equal number of paupers, either in alms- 
houses or at their own dwellings. 

PhUaddphia, May mh, 1831. MATTHEW CAREY. 



[Among the numerous females, whose talents and good, 
ness have shone conspicuous, in spite of the universal cus- 
tom and prejudice that depresses their sex, may be mentioned 
Protogenia, Penelope, Cornelia, Arria, Aspasia, Sappho, Por* 
tia, Piautina, Zenobia, Paulina, Corinna, Joan of Arc, Isabella, 
Johanna of Naples, Queen Elizabeth, the Catharines of Rus- 
sia, Madames De Sevigne, Dacier, De Stael, De Genlis, 
Roland, Cambon, Campan, Guion, Cabarus Tallien, Misses 
Charlotte Corday, H. M. Williams, Mary Wolstoncrafi, 
Hannah More, Angelica Kaufiman, Mrs. Siddons, Griffiths, 
Barbauld, Dobson, Carter, Chapone, Smith, Inchbald, Leaper, 
Madan^ Masters, Monk, Philips, Rowe, Duchess of New 
Castle, Seward, Hall, Lee, Bumey, Sherwood, Parkes^ 
Shelley, Sigoumey, Priscilla Wakefield, Mrs. Montague, 
Morgan, C. Macauley Graham, Robinson, Hemans, RawsoD, 
Marcet, Loudon, Paulina, Crawford, Scmerville, Jameson, 
Austin, Miss Edgeworth, Misses Porters, Jane, Ann and 
Adelaide Taylor, Mrs. Radcliff, Sherwood, Mary Howiit, 
Miss Gould, Sedgwick, Hamilton, Mrs. Fry, Wright Darus- 
mont, Willard, Miss Fanny Kemble, Angelica Grimke, Les- 
lie, Landon, Mitford, and Martineau. 

See also, Plutarch '< On the virtues of Woman.^ Alexan 
der's " History of Women." Count Segur's « Women, their 
Condition and Influence." ^ Female Biography," 3 vols. 8vo. 
'' Noble deeds of Women." Madame Junot's « Celebrated 
Women." Mrs. Childs «< Ladies' Library." <« Equality of the 
Sexes," by Sarah Grimke, d^.] 
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PAUL BROWN 

ON MAKRUGB. 

Ofgrnnixed thinking beines are combinations of matter 
•eeasaarilj subject to dissolution. They have their be- 
ginning and their end. The elementary matter, of which 
they are composed, has neither beginning nor end. The 
elements exist indefinitely in a perpetual circuition of vi- 
eissitude and diversified combinations. The vicissitude of 
the elements is not intrinsic, but circumstantial. In other 
words, the elementary molecules of substantial existence 
do not change their essences, but their relations and posi- 
tions. All things are in a state of incessant fluctuation. 
The combination being incidental to the real existence of 
matter, has a beginning and an end. In order to the con* 
tinuance of these, then, as species, this law imposes on 
them a perpetual reproduction. 

Nothing is lost out of the sum of elementary atoms ; 
but an organic substance, such as an animal or a vegeta- 
ble, is a particular combination of particles : that of an 
animal in such proportions as make it susceptible of feel- 
ing, of perception, of ideas. When this structure dis- 
solves, nothing remains of the species but the possibility 
of similar combinations. 

The means of reproductions are inwoven in the econo- 
my of such combination ; so that the power of propaga- 
tion inheres in the structure itself of the individual. 

A woman cannot be the property of a man ; neither can 
a man be the property of woman. Marriage supposes 
reason. I am not' speaking of the marriages of vegeta- 
bles, if there be any such ; but of that of animals : and 
all animals have more or less of reason. There is mutual 
consent : no marriage takes place but the parties agree 
and acquiesce in the same proposition. Each gives his 
consent. The African who is forced into the service of a 
West-Indian planter, gives no such consent. It is ab- 
surd, even in case of slavery, to call human beings mat- 
ters of property of other human beings. 

What is it but prostitution when a woman marries a 
man on account of his possessions, i. e. for his wealth or 
QMNnay , and will not marry another man who has nothing f 
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The rich man who reserves his daughter for a wealthy sui- 
tor, and will not permit her to be married to another who 
has less wealth or who has no wealth at all, prostitute! 
his daughter as much as he does who sends bis daiighter 
to a brothel to earn money. Both are of the same speeiei 
of action. Wealth or money is what determines the go- 
verning object in both cases. And now what is the mighty 
difference in point of morality, between one who marries 
for one night for five dollars, and one who marries 10,000 
nights for 50,000 dollars ? For it is merely for the reason 
that the man whom the latter marries has wealth, that 
she marries him ; — she would not marry another person 
who is not rich. They indeed may be said to deal at 
much the same price — the only imaginable difierence be- 
ing that the dealing of one is retail, and of the other 
wholesale. Both marry for money ; both are prostitutes. 
Not a sentence in the U. S. constitution can be tortured 
into a construction which shall imply that women, having 
not the same rights as men, ought not to be allowed to 
vote. What is the reason then why, in your state con- 
stitutions, you do not permit women to exercise the right 
of suffrage ? You leply " it has always been customary 
to exclude women." Why has it been customary ? What 
is the reason this custom has always prevailed ? We know 
of many customs that prevail, in favor of which no reason 
can be offered why they should prevail — and perhaps this 
is one of them. Has it not always been customary, some- 
where in the world, co be tenacious of individual wealth, 
to deceive, to gamble, to cheat, to swear, to race horses, 
to eat and drink to excess, to be superstitions, to be proud 
of external appearances, to kill innocent animals, to lie, 
to steal, to pick pockets, and rob hen-roots ? The time 
has come, when honorably to justify any practice, it is 
indispensable to give some better reason for it than that it 
is customary or always has been customary. Ask why it 
has been customary to consider women, among whites, as 
mere cyphers in point of political power and of far less 
account than slaves. For a certain number of black slaves 
in possession, are virtually represented and afibrd the 
priyilege of a certain number of votes to their white holders, 
more than what they would otherwise have^-^bot ever so 
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great a number of white women giTes no body of men the 
priTilege of one sioflrle extra vote. Bj the laws of some 
■tales fire negroes, m the scales of political power weigh 
l^st aa iquch as three white men: Whereas in the retj 
eaJt^e acalea ten niiilioii white women do not weigh any 
thing at alL Whereby we see they are rated of infinitely 
leas account than the black slaves. 



Dk. Alexander's History of Women. 

In highly civilized countries, the women, in general, are 
weak and delicate ; but these qualities are onl v the results 
of art, otherwise they would uniformly mark the sex, how- 
ever circumstanced; but as this is not the case, we may 
attribute them to a sedentary life, a low abstemious diet, 
and exclusion from the fresh air ; nor do these causes stop 
here ; their influence reaches farther, and is productive of 
that laxity of the female fibres, and sensibility a( nerves 
which, while it gives birth to half their foibles, is the 
source also of many of the finer and more delicate feel- 
ings, for which we value and admire them ; and of which 
bodies of a firmer texture, and stronger nerves are entire- 
ly destitute. This being the case, we lay it down as a 
general rule, that the difierence of education, and of the 
mode of living, are tne principal causes of the corporeal 
and mental difierences, which distinguish the sexes from 
each other ; and we persuade ourselves, that Nature, in 
forming the bodies and the minds of both sexes, has been 
nearly alike liberal to each ; and that any apparent difie- 
rence in the exertions of the strength of the one, or the 
reasonings of the other, are much more the work of art 
than of Nature. Would it be difficult for women to ac- 
quire the endowments allotted to us by nature \ It would 
be as much for us to acquire those peculiarly allotted to 
them. Are we superior to them in what belongs to the 
male character I They are no less so to us in what be-, 
longs to the female* out whether are male or female ernr 
dowments most useful in life ? This we shall not pretend 
to determine ;■ and, till it be determined, we cannot decide 
the claims which men w won«B • h|iva tO: . sapetior eneel* 

lance*; ' ■■■..:.■ '"..> ■- ,:'r.: ■ ■ 
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WILLIAM THOMPSON'S 

APPEAL OF WOMEN. 

To Mrt. Wheder. A few only of the fonowingc pagei 
are the exclusire produce of your mind and pen, an 
written with your own hand. The remainder are our join 
property, i being your interpreter and the scribe of youc 
sentimenls. 

Gould any thing bring the principle of Utility, or th^ 
search of the greatest amount of preponderant good, intc^ 
disrepute, it would be the peculiarly inconsistent conduct:. 
in its abettors, of assuming the air of dogmatizing, and 
expecting that opinions should be believed, without proof, 
without reasons, on the faith of their wisdom. Of all 
reasoners, he that rests on the basis of Utility is the least 
excused in advancing new opinions, or opinions on the 
truth of which great interests depend, without plainly 
stating the grounds of his opinions. Advocates as we are 
of the principle of Utility as the only test of morals, con- 
duct so disgraceful to its admirers we will not follow. 

Two circumstances — permanent inferiority of strength, 
and occasional loss of time in gestation and rearing in- 
fants — must eternally render the average exertions of wo- 
men in the race of the competition for weakh less success- 
ful than those of men. The pleasant compensation that 
m«n now affect to give for these two natural sources of in- 
<^ior accumulation of wealth on the part of women (ag- 
gravated a thousand degrees by their exclusion from know- 
ledge and almost all means of useful exertions, (the very 
lowest only excepted,) is the existing system of marriage ; 
under which, for the mere faculty or eating, breathing 
and living, in whatever degree of comfort their husbands 
may think fit, women are reduced to domestic slaver), 
without will of their own, or power of locomotion, other- 
wise than as permitted^ by their respective masters. 

There are no classes of men who are so much exposed 
to aufier wrong, who stand so much in need of the pro- 
tection of political rights as the three classes of women, 
(wives, daughters, and widows and orphans.) Disad- 
vantages in all shapes, and on every side, surround them, 
■I (heir conpetitioQ with men. These ^-^'^ — ' 
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fly arise from four sources ; from want of strength as 
pared with men, from want of wealth as compared 
I men, from want of knowledge and skill in almost 
y line of adrancement as compared with men, and 
I difference of organization subjecting them to occa* 
al h)sses of wealth and time, to which men are not 
eeted. No classes of men are liable to these trc- 
tdoas, because mostly combined, evils, in their deal- 
I and competitions with each other. If wealth be 
ting to men, they have skill and, strength ; if strength 
ranting, they have wealth and skill ; if skill be want- 

they hare wealth or strength, or perhaps both ; and 
s of them are liable, as a class, to any inconveniences 
1 organization consuming occasionally their time and 
1th. If all men therefore, merely because no others 
be found possessing political rights in whom their in- 
sts are identified, should in their own persons take 
t of their own interests, by contributing to name those 
» frame the regulations which dispose of their happi- 
i ; how much more unanswerable becomes this argu* 
It when applied to a portion, adult, sentient, and ra- 
al, of the human race, whom nature, laws, and man- 
I, have conspired to render liable to, and defenceless 
er, the unmitigated wrongs of the male part of their 
>w-creatures, and altogether unprepared to enter into 
equal competition for the means of happiness with 
n I If the argument from want of sympathy, where 
a an equality of natural advantages prevails, (as be* 
veen different portions of men,) be incon trover tiUe ; 
f overpowering must it be, when to a want of sympa-^ 

is added a host of natural inequalities, and when 
in to these are added a still more appalling host of fac- 
»us inequalities, which the past brutality of men has 
ped on tbese as well as other classes of women, by 
iholding from them equal facilities for the acquisition 
mowledge and wealth ? 

ill the members of a family, like all the members of a 
imunity, have a common interest as against all the 
Id beside ; but as the members of a community hare 
i particular interests as to each other, so have tha 
Doen of families all of them their own particular and 



incliTidiift^ iaterests. The ox is better fed wbe» die 4na» . 
ter is rich : so far the -commoa interest extends >-»bQt 
wherefore ? liecaDse it is the interest of the master thai 
tha ox should be finttened as speedily as possible in order 
to be consumed. The permanent interest of the ox, that 
of health and long life, is sacrificed : his immediate pleasure 
of eating is promoted, because it coincides witii the iii«*- 
terest of the owner. No comfort is given to the ox but 
with subserviency to this superior cUim of the master's 
interest. So with respect to all other beings — servants, 
daughters, sons, Ax. in his power^ The intisrest of each 
of them, is promoted, in as far only as it is coincident- 
with, or subservient to, the master's interest. The more* 
intelligent doubtless, particularly if at the same time be- 
nevolent, the master, father or not father, maybe, the- 
more numerous the points of coincidence he will discover 
between his interest and that of his dependents, though, 
his power be unrestrained. Unrestrained power is how* 
ever, the surest method of destroying this intelligence and 
benevolence. 

By way of distinguishing and honoring this class of the 
proscribed half of the human race, man condescends to 
enter into what he calls a contract with certain women^ 
for certain purposes, the most important of which is, the 
producing and rearing of children to maturity. Each man 
yokes a woman to his establishment, and calls it a con* 
tract. Audacious falsehood I A contract ! where are any 
of the attributes of contracts, of equal and just contracts, 
to be found in this transaction ? A contract implies the 
voluntary assent of both the contracting parties. Can 
even both the parties, man and women, by agreement 
alter the terms, as to indissolubility »id inequality, oL- 
this pretended contract ? No. Can any indiviiiual uma 
divest himself, were he even so indineOr of his power of 
despotic control ? He cannot. Have woman been con- 
sulted as to the terms of this pretended contract I A con« 
tract, all of whose enjoyroents-^wherever Nature has not 
imposed a physical bar on the depravity of selfishnese— «rs 
on one side, while all of its pains and privations aore on 
the other! A eontiact, giving all power, mvbitrary will 
alidiunbiEkllcdfD)oyinenlto the-o&e Mde; tathe'othcr^ 
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lified obedience, and enjoyments meted out or with- 
i at the caprice of the ruling and enjoying party. 
h a contract, as the owners of slaves in the West In- 
I and every other slaye-poUuted soil, enter into with 
ir dares — the law of the stronger imposed on the 
iker, in contempt of the interests and wishes of the 
iker. As little as slaves hare had to do in any part of 
world in the enacting of slave-codes, have women in 
part of the world had to do with the pr.rtial codes of 
ishness and ignorance, which every where dispose of 
r right over their own actions and all their other en- 
nents, in favor of those who made the regulations ; 
jcularly that most unequal and debasing code, ab- 
llv called the contract of marriage. This, alas ! the 
: boon that the selfishness and ignorance of men have 
nitted them to grant to women — compelling at least 
waywardness of man to provide, till adult age, for 
children he begat — this pretended contract is, as to 
women, in every other respect the law of restraint and 
usion, the law of the stronger, enacted with reference 
le enjoyments of that stronger alone ; and no more 
iulting the interests of women, the other pretended 
recti ng party, than the interests of bullocks are con- 
id in the police regulations that precede and follow 
r slaughter. From regulating the terms of this pre- 
ed contract, women have been as completely excluded 
ullocks, or sheep, or any other animals subjugated to 
, have been from determining the regulations of com- 
s or slaughter-houses. Men enacted, that is to say, 
ed the terms, let women like them or not : man to be 
owner, master, and ruler of every thing, even to the 
utest action, and most trifling article of property 
ight into the common stock by the women ; woman to 
he moveable property, and ever-obedient servant, to 
bidding of man. 

But women may or may not marry !" they may refuse 
enter into this contract.'* So when, in happier times 
Hast India monopoly, the food of provinces was bought 
>y individuals under the shield of mercantile political 
er, the poor people were kindly told, *' they were at 
rty to buy or not to buy." But if they did not buy. 
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the trifling inconvenience of the alternative was, that they 
must starve. So hy male-created laws, depriving women 
of knowledge and skill, excluding them from the benefit 
of all judgment and mind-creating offices and trusts, cat- 
ting them off* almost entirely from the participation, by 
succession or otherwise, of property, and from its uses 
and exchanges — are women kindly told, '* they are free 
to marry or not." Things are so arranged, knowledge, 

firoperty, civil as well as political exclusions, man's pub- 
ic opinion, that the great majority of adult women must 
marry on whatever terms their masters have willed, or 
starve : or if not absolutely starve, they must renounce at 
least all the means of enjoyment monopolized by the males. 
Under these circumstances, man makes it a condition, un- 
der which he admits women into a participation — aFways 
limited however by his uncontrolled will — of his means of 
happiness dependent on wealth, that woman shall, like 
the negro-slave, surrender to him all control over her ac- 
tions, except where those actions are regulated by the 
higher penalties of the law, to all of which she is equally 
exposed, to many with more severity, than man. 

Not only is a natural dependence for the gratification of 
man's love in marriage assumed, but a legal dependence, 
a legal obligation, is feigned. A legal, is added to the 
natural, sexual dependence ! It is assumed that the laws 
bind men to the gratification of the wives whom they 
take. The laws made by man, absolve him from all such 
dependence. Against absolute desertion, starvation, or 
violence threatening life, nlone, the laws protect women 
in marriage : just as the West-India and United States 
Slave-codes guarantee the slaves. Such is man's depen- 
dence ! Woman can demand no enjoyment from man as 
a matter of right : she must beg it, like any of her chil- 
dren, or like any slave, as a favor. If refused, she roust 
submit, contented or not contented. Once married, a 
woman must submit to the commands of her master. Su- 
perstition is called in to the aid of despotism, and at the 
altar, woman is constrained to devote herself a victim to 
the gratification of all the pleasures and legal commands 
(extending to all actions not erected by the law into crimes) 
of ber owoeTi renouncing the voluntary direction of her 
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own actions in favor of the man who has admitted her to 
the high honor of hecoming his involuntary breeding ma- 
chine and household slave. What then becomes of the 
jiretended dependence of man on the voluntary compH* 
ance of woman in marriage with any of his inclinations ? 
If woman do not comply with his caprices, man is justi- 
fied by vile law and viler opinion, to compel obedience. 
Kman refuse any request of woman, the legal, the moral, 
and the physical power of compelling obedience are equally 
wanting. Man disdains to be beg for what he can com- 
mand. Such voluntary compliance, the grracious result 
of the understanding and the afiections, improving and 
exalting the happiness equally of the giver and receiver, 
is spurned by the ignorant, short-sighted, selfishness of 
man. He must be obeyed : and for the execrable plea- 
sure of commanding, he loses, — and were he alone con- 
cerned, justly loses, — the delights of the sweetest human 
social intercourse, that of esteem and confidence between 
equals, heightened by the glow of sexual attachment. 
Man, by law, superstition, and opinion, commands : wo- 
man, in marriage, bylaw, superstition, and opinion, obeys. 
The happiness of both is sacrified. 

Black slaves are not insulted with the requisition to swear 
or vow obedience to their masters : the compulsion of the 
slave-cQde is sufficient without unnecessary childish insult. 
For white slaves — ^parcelled out among men (as if to com- 
pensate them for their own cowardly submission almost 
every where to the chains of political power,) the unin- 
quiring instruments first of their voluptuousness, and, when 
that is sated, of their caprice of command — was and is 
reserved this gratuitous degradation of swearing to be 
slaves, of kissing the rod of domestic despotism, and of 
devoting themselves to its worship. Was it not enough 
to deprive women, by the iniquitous inequality of the mar- 
riage, or white-slave code, of all the attributes of personal 
liberty ? to invest in the hands of another human being 
all the attributes of despotism backed by the possession of 
wealth, knowledge, and strength, without the cruel 
mockery of exacting from her trained obsequiousness the 
semblance of a voluntary obedience, of devotedness to 
her degradation ? What need of this heartless insult ? 
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Are not the laws, supported first by the individual strength 
of every individual man despotic in his own right, and 
next supported by the united strength of all men, sufficient 
to control, to compel sulHnission from, this helpless crea- 
ture? 

I say emphatically the slave ; for a slave is a person 
whose actions and earnings, instead of being under his 
own control, liable only to equal laws, to public opinion, 
and to bis own calculations, under these, of his own in- 
terest, are under the arbitrary control of any other human 
being, by whatever name called. This is the essence of 
slavery, and what distinguishes it from freedom. A do- 
mestic, a civil, a political slave, in the plain unsophisticated 
sense of the word — in no metaphorical sense — ^is every 
married woman. No matter with what wealth she may be 
surrounded, with what dainties she may be fed, with what 
splendor of trappings adorned, with what voluptuousness 
her corporeal, mental, or moral sweets may be gathered ; 
that high prerogative of human nature, the facul^ of self- 
government, the basis of intellectual development, without 
which no moral conduct can exist, is to her wanting. The 
high-minded would pine and die under such degradation ; or 
boldly, at whatever risk, break the infernal bond of slavery. 
Therefore has the cold-blooded system annihilated even the 
very possibility of the acquisition of mind in its victims. 
They submit, suffer, laugh, and enjoy when and as much 
as they are permitted, torment by petty vices and failings 
their masters and each other, and are dead to the very sus- 
picion of the elysiumof happiness, of which the system o 
inequality, slavery, and ^ degradation, deprives them anc 
their masters. Were one of these masters, were a man 
for the sake of all the luxurious pampering with which an 
could supply him, to yield to a woman the control over 
those of his actions which the law permitted to be volun- 
tary, to go in and out, to dress and address at her bidding, 
obedient in every thing to her smile or frown — who among 
men, or peradventure among women, is there, that would 
not exclaim against the baseness of such a sacrifice on the 
part of man ? What ! to be debarred from the air, or the 
society of his fellow-creatures, to be liable to that imprison- 
ment, which the law awards as a punishment for crime — 
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II the most atrociout in severity-— fer no ofieiiee, at the 
e capricious bidding of a fellow-oreature, of a woman? 
to tmnk for himself, to act for liimself ? to presume to 
rcise no reciprocal control over the actions of that wo- 
., however pernicious to his well-being, to whose con- 
all of his were subjected ? obedience, uninquiring, un- 
Bting, his only law ? his very propensities to bo obe» 
it, not to move for his own gratification, but for tlie ex- 
ive gratification of another ? Whatman could long en- 
B to live on such terms ? 

r it be pretended that the sting of the disgrace and 
9ry consists not in tiie actual submission, but in the subr 
non to a woman, who of men is there that would sub- 
on such terms the control over his actions to any manl" 
», without being base, without losing the individuality 
the virtue of his character, could make such a sacrifice 
ny man, to any human being ? What makes the evil 
«, when submitted to, in this country, from a woict^n 
1 from a man ? The difference is a mere c\'il of the 
nnation : it is altogether the result of what is called 
lie opinion, of the public opinion of the oppressors, of 
males of the human race in their own favor. In coun- 
9 where ordinary labor is performed by black slaves, is 
misery of the slaves incalculably, or at all increased, 
m the ownership happens to be in a woman? In 
key and the Barlmry piratical States, are the evils of 
cry found to be degradingly increased by the white 
B slaves when their owner happens to be a woman ? Is 
>t apt to be alleviated when the owner, whether man or 
aan, happens to form an attachment to the slave ? In 
te cases public opinion is impartial, and estimates the 
evils of slavery, whether suffered by man or woman, 
ither inflicted by man or woman, in the scale of justice, 
abilities of enjoying and suffering the same^ privations 
leans of privation the same, why should the real evil 
lavery be less to woman than to man ? The constrained 
,t- of endurance on the part of women, the perverse no- 
of fitness thence arising, and the public opinion of the 
ressors, are the real and only differences in the case, 
real evils of constraint are as great in the one ease as 
le other. 
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Reject then this partial and factitious public opinion of 
oppression, and the real evils of constraint will appear as 
they are, really less when suffered by man under the con- 
trol of woman, than when suffered by woman under the 
control of man. When woman is ^e sufferer, and the 
power of control is in the hands of man, she, being the 
weaker in physical strength, has no point of support, is 
forced in every thing to submit ; but when the power of 
control is in the hands of the woman, the want of superior 
physical strength to enforce on all occasions her commands, 
and the possession of this physical power of resistance by 
man, over whom the commands are exercised, must beget 
such consideration, such mildness of control, as is in vain 
sought where all fear of the possibility of resistance to 
commands ever so arbitrary is removed. An adult human 
being, though a woman, and though a wife, is possessed oi 
all the senses, the appetites, the faculties and capabilities 
of enjoyment, of any other adult human being. To hold 
the gratification of these and of all power over her volun- 
tary actions at the bidding of another, deprives her of more 
than half the happiness which she m%ht enjoy, thoi^ such 
debasing and unnecessary power were ever so kindly ex- 
ercised. She either feels it, and is more or less miserable, 
if not relieved by the pleasures of intellectual superiority } 
or is reduced to a state of stupidity and apathy, rendering 
her incapable of a greater degree of happiness than that of 
the brutes. 

Such is the glorious triumph which man obtains by ren- 
dering woman, in marriage, the voluntary slave of his sen- 
sual appetites and all his caprices ! He surrenders the de- 
lights of equality, namely those of esteem, of friendship, 
of intellectual and sympathetic intercourse, for the vulgar 
pleasure of command. By the continued practice of do- 
mestic caprice and despotism, by the habit of substituting 
force for reason, of making his own will the standard oi 
rectitude, of neglecting the cultivation of the art of reason- 
ing, of persuasion, and of the pleasures of sympathy, by 
constantly referring all actions to himself alone as posses- 
sing that interest which ought to be, in his law-supported 
estimation, their exclusive object, the whole moral itruo* 
ture r«f the mind of man is perverted. His pride and td- 

29 
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mesB are b ij led to ir hig^iest afandnd. 

B manareh of tlie dom b b, he would be the 

nardi of eveiy circle he 

rhe control of the (athei over the actions of the daugh- 
ia generally as complete over thbse of the wife, and 
the same reason ; becau i has the command 

■n those circumstances, oi alk inose means, which would 
necessary to enable a daughter to avail herself of those 
Bunities from arbitrarv control whidi the law gives her. 
she dare to disobev, if she presume to regulate any of 
' own actions, as the law permits 4ier, according to her 
n notions of prudence and propriety, the father can dis- 
m her from his household and leave her to starve, or to 
I such risks of starving and other misery^ from the help- 
s way in which her sex is brought up, as will be on^ 
onda^ in terror to the imagination to absolute starva- 
1. Such irresistible influence does the command of pro- 
ty, of the means of living, supported by the early 
»it8 of education, possess ! 

iVhile the wife is imprisoned at home (the wife of the 
[lest as well a? of the poorest man in the country, if he 
think fit to direct,) counting or swallowing her sorrows, 
playing with bird, kitten, needle, or novel, the hus- 
kd is enjoying abroad the manly pleasures of conviviality, 
wit, epicurism, drunkenness, and obscene or fooliui 
Eon of conversation ; from which women are by these 
f-denying moralists wisely excluded, lest their habitual 
I unnaturally-forced reserve should <^eck the over-flow- 
s of such manly animal gratifications. Their more ap- 
priate business, as defined by the vile system of sexual 
rality, is to remain patiently at home waiting for the 
ipy moment to welcome the sated despot, happy if the 
ut of external excitement subsides into mare ennui, and 
s not vent itself on the slave in some of the endless 
les of displaying the caprice of uncontrolled power. As 
lexual pleasures, so Iniquitous is the inequality, so enor* 
IS the hypocrisy of the pretended marriage contract, 
t one party, endowed by Nature with equal capabilitiea 
desires of enjoy^ient, and by education and circum- 
loes with more liability to the pains and pleasures of 
ubI sympathy, ie debarred by tte piddio o|»inioQ ofman 
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-formed ibhiar (iwn favoTi from even murmvrin^ftt the 

' neglects and irregularities of the other ; while aoy neglect 
or irregularity on her part towards her master having the 

•power is first punished, at his arbitrary domestic caprice^ 
by using any of the numberless physical restraints and. 
modes of mental torture within his reach, then by th^ 
cruelty cf positive law, and last of all by public opinioiB. 
hoAting the victim by malice and ill offices to despair anA^ 
pining, or to sudden death. The infidelity of the hnsbamK- 
(essentially involving the happiness of the wife) to anj 
extent, must be patiently borne by the wife; she has 
redress, physical, legal, or of public opinion. The infi- 
delity of the wife (scarcely abstracting from the mass of_ 
pleasures of the husband) in a single instance, is reven|^ 
by the husband with a complication of punishments 
greater than those accorded by law to many of the most^ 
atrocious crimes. 

The simple pleasures of the other senses, smelling^ 
feeling or touch, hearing, and seeing, unimportant as they^ 

' #re, compared with those of taste and sex, follow the same 
rUle of distribution in marriag^. One of the parties, th& 
husband, has the exclusive command over them, enjoying 
as much as he pleases of them himself, and permitting 
the use of whatever portion of them he thinks fit to his 
companion. These pleasures, however, are mostly en- 

' joyed in association with other pleasures, chiefly those of 
intellect and sympathy. As to intellect, man, to fit his 
slave for the vow and the practit;e of blind obedience, de- 
prives her of all means of knowledge except such crumbs 
as, like the sparrow, she may pick up from her master's 
tkble. As to sympathy, the power of imprisonment which 
ihan in marriage holds, cuts off his household slave from 
all sympathy but with himself, his children, and cats or 
other household animals. To some lighter public or pri- 
vate amusements where these associated pleasures may 
be enjoyed, husbands occasionally permit their wives, as 
they do children, to have access ; but from all scenes^ as- 
semblies, and incidents, that could really enlarge their 
minds or sympathies, thej are, partlj 1^ positive law, 
partly by manV poblie opinion, backed by persecution, ef* 
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dueflj for the drilliogy of superstition to render her obe- 
dience more submissiTey is the eternal priscn-honse of the 
wife : the husband paints it as the abode of calm bliss, 
but takes care to fioOy out side of doors^ for his own use, 
a species of bliss not quite so calm, but of a more raried 
ana stimulating description. These are facts of such daily 
occurrence and notoriety, that to the multitudinous, unre- 
flecting creatures, their yictims, they pass by as the es- 
tablished order of nature. 

From the seclusion from events and knowledge in which 
women are brought up, and from the ignorance which is 
thus forced upon them, the herd of men unavoidably con- 
tract an habitual contempt for their intellectual powers, 
and repress as presumption an opinion, even timidly given 
by them, on any subject beyond the grasp of children's 
minds. Does it tend to the happiness of women, of wives, 
to be the objects of this never-ceasing contempt ? Is not 
the happiness of every human being necessarily increased 
by the respect of those by whom it is surrounded ? and is 
there any respect so exquisitely felt and so useful as that 
which the culture and diflusion of intellectual power in- 
sure to the intelligent ? 

Apathy is not happiness ; better certainly not to feel 
than to be wretched. The object of a just philosophy, 
however, is not to exterminate sensation, is not to reduce 
.sentient beings to the state of unorganized matter, but to 
raise those whose oiganization renders them sentient, and 
capable of becoming rational creatures, to the highest 
state of habitual enjoyment of which their nature is sus- 
eeptible. Our immediate question is, whether men, that 
is, husbands, permit as great a quantity of these intellec- 
tual enjoyments to their wives as they themselves indulge 
in. From no class of human pleasures are women in ge- 
neral and wives in particular more systematically excluded. 
When a few of them, in spite of exclusions, pick up a 
few crumbs of real knowleage, they are looked upon as 
intruders and usurpers of the rights and privileges neces- 
sarily appertaining to strength, of the more brawny, and 
therefore of the superior sex. 

Cut off and isolated from all human society and social 
endearment is the wife, except in as far as the husband 



permits. Without legal; moral, or physical power to re- 
strain, the wife is compelled silently to witness and lo 
smother her repinings, whatever extraTagancies of an- 
bridled libertinism the husband may think proper to in- 
dulge in ; happy if she escape the farther consequential 
•^vils of Tiolence and disease, the natural attendants on 
his misgoverned passions. From the common abode the 
wife dares not stray without the husband's permission : it 
is a peculiar courtesy and condescension in the husband to 
deign to inform the wife when or where he g^es, how 
•long or where he will stay or when he will return. The 
house is his house with every thing in it ; and of all fix* 
tures the most abjectly his is his breeding machine, the 
wife. In his house he imprisons her or opens the doors at 
'his option ; an indulgent master is all she can look for ; 
the right to go in or out belongs to her as much as to the 
kitten or the child with whose sports she is associated, and 
to the level of whose sympathies she is condemned. 

Whether as to person or to property, wives are cut off 
(a few flagrant and rarely occurring cases excepted) from 
the common protection of the laws. Property, as wife, 
she has none, nor of course any more rights with respect 
to property than the children of the household. The hus- 
band alone must sue and be sued. The arbitrary power 
in the hands of the husband cutting her off from all in- 
tercourse with her fellow-creatures, isolating her, like the 
domestic cat afraid of pursuit in the street, to the eternal 
prison of the husband's house, she can never please or 
displease, molest or be molested by, the individuals of 
ordinary society, except as permitted by her keeper. From 
social pleasures with all other human beings, particularly 
males, the husband has the power of effectually excluding 
her, and does in fact as to all independence and happi- 
ness exclude her. From these, from whom she is de- 
barred, the law affects to give her equal protection ! From 
the husband, to whose restraints and wrongs all her ac- 
tions, words and thoughts are exposed, the law affords 
her no protection at all ; starvation and blows endanger- 
ing life (so rarely capable of proof, and the complaint so 
easily by the domestic indissoluble despot aveii^ed) ex- 
cepts. PiotMtift» indeed t ft is made a part ofwhat ia 
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ti her monU daqr to submit to the ordeit, iiiBt or un- 
:, of ber natter: she is made to swear obedience to 
lestic slavery. Talk to sach an isolated and depen- 
I beine of protection of the laws against evils which 
Dot to her exist, which are altogether swallowed up in 
anmitigated, uncompensated, evil of abject, hopeless 
mission, prostration of affections, understanding and 
I, to the unchecked and nonaccoun table caprices of the 
iest and vilest of mankind if by chance her husband ! 
rhat is it but the most heartless of insults, the most 
prant and threadbare hypocrisy ? To civilized married 
nen, the protection of laws against society at large is 
olately nugatory : be the laws ever so benevolent, ever 
vise, while woman remains a domestic slave, she can- 
be benefited by them. The female West Indian slave 
[able to the occasional despotic will, ^o the lust or ca- 
te of the common tyrant of all : the civilized wife is 
»le to the uncontrolled and eternal caprices of an ever- 
lous and ever-present tyrant : a tyrant, beneficent if he 
ises, but still a tyrant because he retains the uncon- 
led power of being wicked, of making his fellow-crea- 
BS wretched, at his pleasure. Till laws afford married 
nen the same protection against the restraints and vio- 
cc of the men to whom they are married, that they af- 
t to afford them against all other individuals ; till they 
vrA them the 3<^me protection against the restraints and 
lence of their husbands, that their husbands enjoy 
linst their caprices and violence, the social condition of 
civilized wife will remain more completely slavish than 
t of the female colored slave. 

^omen submit to be ordered in every thing, partly 
n compulsion, partly from pernicious notions of duty, 
m the same motives that slaves, under all other systems 
all parts of the world, submit to their masters. But as 
: system of slavery in all its modifications is radically 
nst, producing an almost equal crop of vice and misery 
the master and the slave, it is impossible that passive 
[oiescence can ever be produced in the minds of slaves, 
;ept at the expense of rooting out of them all just no- 
18 of morals and all traces of intelligence. If reduced 
)bey blindly like sheep to the voice of the shepherd 



the dog being kept only in terror^ and aeldom, if ever, 
bitinff them, their intellect, their 8yinpathie9 must be re- 
duced to the level of the sheep, and their happiness to 
their level, that of eating — sheep need no drink — when 
and where their masters appoint, and being banqueted 
upon whenever the caprice of the master judges them 
worth his enjoyment. Such is one of the many curses of 
slavery, that it can never procure the submission, not to 
say the contentment, but at the expense of the utter deg- 
radation, of the slave. So is it with the ordinary run of 
obedient wives. But such models of sheepish, unrepin- 
ing, unsuspecting, obedience are happily but very rare. "One 
law of enjoyment, one law of freedom for the weak, an- 
other for the strong ; despotic power exercised by the one, 
blind obedience exacted from the other :*' such absurdi- 
ties compel the most stupid to occasional thought ; their 
application in practice, to occasional counter-action. The 
consequence is, in defect of strength or legal protection, 
the usual expedients of the slave, cunning and falsehood, 
are resorted to by wives, and conjoined with ignorance, 
envies, jealousies and petty malignity, they produce such 
vexations to the master,, as well as to others, as in some 
measure to retaliate on his head the iniquity, the folly, of 
his despotism. Where the horror of the system of des- 
potism of the stronger party in marriage is most tremen- 
dous, is, in the not unfrequent case, where a woman su- 
perior in talents, in virtue, or in both, is bound down in 
hated obedience to a fool or a vicious wretch, who exer- 
cises his power with the more brutality, from the suspi* 
cion of his inferiority, from the dread of being looked 
down upon by the male brutes, his brethren, around him, 
as compromising by his conduct their claims to supremacy. 
Those superior women only who have endured the real, 
not the fabled hell of such a situation, can adequately 
paint its horrors ; those whose miseries death Ims not 
shrouded in their graves ! Were the supremacy sought 
after, that of benevolence and wisdom in a free course of 
equal competition for mutual influence between men and 
women living together in marriage, of equal liberty of de- 
velopment to both, of command to neither, auch a su- 
premacy would not be envied to men ; wherever tbey were 
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nior in merit to women living with them in marriagOi 
I •unremacy would attend them without enyy, withmit 
Not tuoh is the supremacy they aim at : it is that 
le wolf, of force and terror i vile substitute for beneyo- 
persuasion! 

hose few women who are allowed by their masters to 
y, during permission, a semblance of equalitir, which 
ught to enjoy without permission, not in semblance but 
»Jity, are looked up to as highly favored beings, whose 
ts ought to overflow with gratitude to their masters, 
knowing their own interest and making themselves 
>y ;) just as the slaves in the West Indies or the 
bem provinces of the " Free'* United States of North 
srica, who have never during their lives been tortured 
> the whip, are looked upon by their ignorant and de- 
ed fellow -slaves and by their more wicked masters as 
emely fortunate beings, to be envied by all of their 
\ who are the daily and hourly victims of a hideous sys- 
of bodily and mental torture and terror, which forces 
n below the level of humanity, as to improvement and 
bility of enjoyment, nine-tenths of a community, in 
r to imbue to the utmost possible degree the remaining 
1 with the unsocial vices of cruelty, revenge, suspi- 
, and sensuality. The untormented slave and the per- 
id wife may be comparatively fortunate : happy they 
ot be, till the power of the whip and all other despotic 
unequal restraints are taken out of the hands of the 
:ched masters of each. 

lie few intelligent and benevolent men who are clear 
:ed enough to see their interest in refraining from the 
of an odious power of making their fellow-creatures 
;ched, admit the uselessness of such power to good pur- 
s« Why is therefore this pestiferous power to oppress 
ned ? Not by the wise for good, but by the ignorant 
brutal for bad purposes y to save them tne trouble of 
vating their intellectual powers, of learning the art of 
aading, of convincing the understanding of their 
Is, of influencing by the cultivation of sympathy and 
volenoe ! To save such troublesMne, such unmanly 
stions, the brute, thoudi possessing superior strength 
'^ " the self comiMtomy of superior knowledge. 
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•—means abundantly sufficient, if not more than sufficient 
for all purposes of useful influence,^-seiKes on the power 
to command ; and from that moment seals his own misery, 
as far as dependent on his connexion in marriage, with the 
degradation of his slave. If this power of command, not 
necessary for any useful purposes, not used by the good, 
is still retained, what does it prove ? That it is retained 
for bad purposes, for gratifying the lust of domination oi 
the stronger over the weaker, Tor securing to the stronger 
all those exclusive means of happiness which he may think 
fit to reserve to himself, for gratifying him with the vicious 
pleasure of holding the destinies, the happiness or misery 
of another human being, at his absolute and unaccounta- 
ble will, that he may be enabled, if so inclined, to exercise aU 
the passions of a fiend on his caged victim, to whom death, 
or his destruction, is the only refuge from his persecution ; 
all human aid, all human sympathy barred out. Despotism 
is a power which will never be accepted of by the wise and 
good, which can be sought for by the ignorant and the 
wicked alone. 

I assert, " therefore, all women, and particularly women 
living with men in marriage and unavoidably controlled by 
their superior strength, having been reduced, by the want 
of political rights, to a state of helplessness, slavery, and 
of consequent unequal enjoyments, pains and priinitions, 
they are more in need of political ri^ts than any other por- 
tion of human beings, to gain some chance of emerging 
from this state." 

The systematic exclusion of women from all useful know- 
ledge in education and after-life, the horrible system ol 
sexual, pretended morals, making the very same actions in* 
different or meritorious, and always impunished, in the 
stronger party, which are called vicious, sinful, and al- 
ways cruelly punished, in the weaker, and the immoral 
vow which superstition ultimately exacts Arom creatures so 
prepared, to devote themselves blindly obedient to all the 
unhallowed lusts and caprices of ihe men, whoever they 
may be, that marry them, were all noticed and put forward 
as unanswerable illustrations of the effects of vesting ihm 
political rights of one half the human raoe in the kaiipiay 
of the other half. Whil^ man is man, he will tmtmt tiki 
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the trouble of depriving any of his fellow-creaturet of their 
political rights, without a dishonest view, without a motive 
of advantage to himself. The very same reason that leads 
those possessing political power to exclude any of their fel- 
low men from the equal possession of political rights, is 
thai which leads them to exclude all women ; namely, the 
short sighted desire of ignorance and self-will, of being 
happy at their expense. 

As the invention of gunpower equalized the spirited 
man, though of weak muscular powers, with the strongest 
in mortal combat, so will the discovery of the system of 
representation and election extended to women, raise them 
above the physical inconveniences of their structure, and 
afford that counteracting attraction of a social and compre- 
hensive nature, which is requsite to counterbalance the 
abuse by themselves and others of their occasionally una- 
voidable domestic occupations. It is with difficulty the 
mind is induced to occupy itself with that, though ever so 
conducive to general happiness, in which it has not direct 
obvious interest, or some mode of influence. 

Equal civil and criminal laws, and an equal system of 
morals, would crumble to pieces, where knowledge was 
not constantly kept awake and interested in investigating 
the consequences of existing or proposed regulations. The 
power of electing and of being elected equally with men, 
wherever inclination and appropriate talent concurred, is 
the invigorating charm that would lead out the minds of 
women from an eternal association with mere childhood 
and childish toys, from isolation and stupidity, to high in- 
tercourse with minds of men equally cultivated and bene- 
ficent with their own, equally delighted to investigate with 
them all possible modes of producing human good, without 
deigning to inquire — ^what could never be resolved — which 
sex was most likely to be benefited by impartial justice. 
Nor would the education of children suffer by withdrawing 
the great majority of women, during the most useful pe- 
riods of their livef from being alternately their slaves or ty- 
rants. On the contrary, their education would be incon- 
ceivably improved thereby. Children of neiarly equal 
ages from many neighboring families are the only proper 
oompanions for each other — ^happy and free oreaturei, ex- 
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citing each other to thought and action, and awaken* 
ing each other's sympathies. A superintendent only 
would he wanting, man or woman as may be most con* 
Ten lent, intelligent in the theory and practice of phy- 
sical and mental culture, or if necessary both, surrounded 
with favorable circumstances merely, and thus giving an 
impulse to the development of minds of hundreds indi»> 
criminately of both sexes ; or as children have been aptly 
termed, all of them of the neutral sex. Under our pre- 
sent uneconomical and vice and misery producing arrange- 
ments, nearly one half the human race is condemned to 
eternal childhood, to prevent from ever emerging from 
childhood the whole of the race. 

Thus does it appear that no equal system of morals, that 
no equal system of laws, can be relied upon by women as 
afibrding them an equal chance of happiness, in propor- 
tion to their powers and faculties, natural or acquired, 
with men, if not accompanied and supported hy equal po- 
litical rights. Without them they can never be regarded 
by men as really their equals, they can never attam that 
respectability and dignity in the social scale, which would 
cause either the bona fide execution or the permanence of 
equal laws or equal morals. They could not respect them- 
selves. All their blessings would hang on a straw, the 
continued good dispositions or good judgment of those 
whose immediate apparent interest must ever, under the 
system of exclusion, seem to he opposed to theirs. 

Of strength of mind in you the ignorant amongst men, 
that is to say, the bulk of men, are still more jealous than 
of strength of body. Covi'ardice, that is to say, dread i 
without reason, and in consequence of that dread, inca- j 
pacity of using the means of preservation in your power ( 
against the most trifling attacks of the most contemptible 
animals or even insects or petty accidents, is hy the sexual 
system of morality rather a virtue than a vice in you. No 
matter what inconveniences you personally suffer from this 
pernicious quality, no matter how your minds through life 
are tormented by it ; it is of mucn more importance that 
man's vanity should be perfumed with his comparative 
hardihood than that you should be happy. Not on benevo- 
lence, hut on antipathy, or malignant jealousy of your 
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ffood, 18 the caned system of sexaal morality founcML 
Strength^ without which there can be no health, both of 
body and mind, would cause you to approach too nearly le 
those high prerogatives in your masters, with whom lo 
aim at an equality is the summit of female audacity, if 
not of wickedness. Prudence for the management of voar 
afiairs, wisdom for the guidadce of your voluntary actKMBS, 
the same unrelenting jealousy of ignorance proscribea. 
An education of baby-clothes, and sounds, and postures, 
you are given, instead of real knowledge ; the incidents 
are withheld from you, by which you could learn, as maB 
does, the management of affairs and the prudential gui4^ 
ance of your own actions ; and thus factitiously incapaci- 
tated, man interposes, seizes on your property, leaves yoitt 
none to manage, and assumes the despotic guidance <>f 
your actions, as the right of his superior wisdom and pn^ 
dence ! Every moral and intellectual quality of which 
you might be possessed, is thus deliberately and systema- 
tically sacrificed at the shrine of man's all devouring jeaJh: 
oosy, of his most immoral love of superiority, deriving, 
pleasure where if benevolent he could not avoid feeling.- 
pain, from the contemplation of the weaknesses, vices, or 
privations, thus entailed upon you his fellow-creatureti. 
That no intellectual faculties may be by you developed, il. 
is immoral that you should exercise even the faculty of' 
speech, (though it is a quality at times of the highest vii- 
tue, exciting the utmost admiration in man,) to address u^ 
public, that is to say, to address any where, numbers of • 
your fellow-creatures ; this high and exciting source of in- 
fluence and intellectual improvement, man's universal 
jealousy having also monopolized. On the stage, as ser- 
vants, as despised servants, you may act and receive hia 
payment to flatter his eye and ear ; but for your own in- 
terest in life, to turn to any serious use those powers of 
gleeful and reasoning eloquence, which these illicit oe- ' 
casions have shown you to possess, and with which ihey- 
have enabled you to thrill man's overpowered facultie8,r 
his cowardly and malignant jealousy forbids the exercise. 
An excluding law would be in this case superfluous. 

Shall he obtain liberty and happiness for himself, whilst 
molTed to deny it to the other half of his species 1 No, nof 
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mftn, 'whilst he remains uniformly unjust to his fellow 
creature woman ? No, no ; the principle of justice mus 
be equal in its operation, extending to the whole huma: 
family, before men can reasonably hope any result fron 
tKeir labors, but that self-delusion which mocks them wit 
an ideal advance, whilst yet chained down by their op 
pression of you to misery, vice, and eternally recurrioj 
disappointment. 

ALEXANDER WALKER'S 

WOMAN. 

The wife may, before marriage, put her fortune int 
trustees* hands, and so secure it for her own use, provide 
this be done with the consent of her intended husband ;— 
but young women are very ignorant of points in law, an 
their inability to use means to guard against falsehood o: 
their'husband's part, and confidence in the man they love 
prevent their employing that precaution. It has, more 
over, seldom been of service to those employing it, be 
cause the husband has so entirely the disposal of the wife' 
person, that he can easily influence her. Hence it was ; 
saying of an English judge, *' that he had hardly knowi 
an instance, where the wife had not been kissed or kicke 
cut of any such previous settlement." 

Notwithstanding all the devices for robbing and enslan 
ing women already described, one would imagine that, ii 
the case of ofience committed by either party — an ofienc 
which is equal on both sides, — the punishment would b 
equally severe. But so far is this from being the case 
that if the husband commit adultery, instead of beiuj 
punished as the wife would be by being divested of al 
property, the wife is actually punished in lieu of him. 

If a wife impatient of her husband's incontinence, whic 
15 allowed to be a virtual dissolution of marriage, appes 
to the laws for divorce, she may perhaps obtain it, an* 
with it a pittance, to keep her from want. If she brougb 
the whole that the husband possesses, she may be assign 
ed a fourth or fifth part of it, and he will be indulged wit! 
the regained. 

The whole scheme of robbing, is founded in bate coiwrnH 
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ousness and flagrant injustice; and I submit to intended 
wives and still more to parents, that the husband's inft* 
delity should be visited m the same way in which it hat 
been proposed to visit the wife's — that her jointure should 
be increased thereby, and that the wife's fortune at leot 
shonld alwa3rs be restored to her, when the husband proves 
unfaithful, and the lady's professional adviser " might 
well insist upon the propriety of the stipulation." 

To proceed. — Wives have no property either in their 
mental abilities or personal industr}'. They may be 
made prisoners for life at the discretion of their husbands ; 
cruelty may be added to impiisonment ; the cruelty of a 
husband may be even more afflictive than a violent death* 

Thus, wives in England are in all respects, as to pro- 
perty, person and progeny, in the condition of slaves. 
Thus has man made woman a slave, and himself at onee 
a tyrant, and his slave's companion, not less degraded 
than she is. Exercising jealousy, surveillance and some- 
times cruel severity, for errors which he hourly commits 
with impunity, he has had dissimulation, deceit and ridi-^ 
cnle for nis reward. There can be no other relation be- 
tween tyrant and slave. 

It was shown, in my work on Intermarriage, that wo- 
man, owing to the great development of her vital and re- 
productive system, has actually greater need of love than 
man. It is known that man, notwithstanding his less need 
of love, is the one almost universally guilty of infidelity. 
It is evident, then, that woman, even if she had none of 
the love of variety which actuates man, is thus subjected 
to an unjust privation ; and for this, many will think that 
she has a natural right to seek compensation elsewhere. 
That it is a frequent cause of infidelity, there can be no 
doubt. 

Heartily do I agree with Mr. Thomson in his detestation 
•of the system of sexual pretended morals — the making the 
very same actions indifferent or meritorious, and alwa]^ 
unpanished, in the stronger party, which are called viei- 
ooBf sinful and always cruelly punished, in the weaker 
HfftT. The infamy of that system has been well shown 
by Hadame de Stael. 

.'^Love ii the history of woman's life ; it is an episode 
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in man's. Repatation, honor, esteem, all depend npon a 
woman's condoct in that point ; whilst, in the opinion of 
en unjust world, even the laws of morality seem saspend- 
•d'fbr ever in their intercourse with women. Thej may 
pass for good men, and yet have caused the most poignant 
adrrow, that human power can create in the breast of an- 
other ; they may pass for honest men, and yet have de- 
ceived women ; and they may have received services from 
a woman, and marks of devotion that would bind together 
two friends, two comrades, and attach eternal dishonor to 
him who should ever forget them ; these they may have 
received from a woman, and yet free themselves from all, 
lind attribute all to love, as though that sentiment, which 
is kn additional gift, could diminish the value of the 
others." 

Byron has well availed himself of this thought : 

. Man's love is of man's life a thing apart, 

'Tis woman's whole existence ; man may range 
The court, camp, church, the vessel, and the mart ; 

Sword, gown, gain, glory, ofler in exchange 
Pride, fame, ambition, to fill up his heart. 

And few there are whom these cannot estrange ; 
Men have all these resources, we but one. 

To love again, and be again undone. 

All this is more base, because the vital system b larger, 
and the necessities of love greater, in woman than in man. 
And to the baseness is added stupidity and falsehood, when 
we are told that the conseouences to society are not the 
.same from a violation of chastity by one sex as by the 
other. 

Dividing divorce into divorce properly so called, and re- 
pudiation, where children do not exist, all consideration 
of the propriety of divorce belongs to two independent be- 
ings, whose free and full consent can alone, with any jas- 
tice, be required in that act ; and in repudiation or aepa* 
ration with the consent of one party and without that of 
Ihe other, if children be still absent, it is at most ntcas- 
.iary that the repudiated party be fairly defended, and lluit 
justice be attained. 

The «tialettee of eUUfwi freallj windiiei dinHM aad 
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repudiation, and ought unquestionably to enhance their 
difficulty ; children constitute a third party to which the 
first and second have voluntarily surrendered seme portkm 
of their independence, — a party which, as it is helpless, 
demands the interference of a fourth party in society ; and 
the new relations thus produced, indicate the mode of pro* 
cedure required — the new interests to be satisfied. 

Passing then from the simpler case in which there is, 
on neither side, any supposition of crime or ofience of 
which the laws take cognizance, to that in which infideli- 
ty to the marriage contract exists, if children do not exist, 
any moral error of licentious intercourse is obviously equal 
on both sides — the oflTence of the woman being in no way 
greater than that of the man in an act in which their par- 
ticipation is equal ; and, even if children exist, and we 
regard the effects of licence on offspring generally or ia 
relation to society, and not to the one only of the particn* 
lar male parents deceived as to the children, the offence 
of both parties is equal. 

Nothing can more clearly show the flagrant absurdity 
of all laws which make divorce difficult or unattainable in 
common cases, than that the commission of legal offence 
should render it easy — two persons being thus, for a mere 
error in choice, doomed, while they live, to perpetual suf- 
fering, and being, if they will only add a crime to this, 
rewarded by bein^ set ^ee ; and the principle of such 
savage legislation is more absurd than its consequences 
are deplorable, because, in cases where divorce is desira^ 
ble, it holds out encouragement to the commission of such 
offence as will dissolve the contract, and those who other- 
wise in vain seek for divorce, have only to commit the of- 
fence in order to ensure it. 

Such, seem to be the whole of the just and natural im- 
pediments which ought to be thrown in the way of divorce ; 
and, while the removal of the unjust and unatnral re- 
straints of a blind and barbarous legislation, would greatly 
diminish the sum of human misery, the just and natural 
restraints here proposed would guard against the vice of 
loose connexions and licentious separations. 

The consequence of all these oppressions is a very e»> 
tensive system of concubinage and courtesanism. 
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b it desirable to deny absolutely, as the law of Eng- 
land dpeSf all airailable means of dissolving the conjugal 
connexion ? It appears not desirable : and the French law 
seems more reasonable, which permitted the parties to 
dissolve the marriage when both of them, after twelve 
month's deliberation, and suitably providing for their chil- 
dren, desired to bring it to a close. Paley, in consider- 
ing the sufficiency of mere dislike, or discordance of taste, 
— also coldness, neglect, severity, peevishness, and jeal- 
ousy, — ^as reason for dissolving marriage, argues, that even 
if complaints of these could be ascertained to be well 
founded,, to admit them as grounds of divorce would lead 
to all the licentiousness of arbitrary separation. 

Married persons may be divided into three classes, — 1. 
The accoroant and happy ; 2. Those in whom there is 
some accordance, but much discordance, of mind, and 
who are therefore between happiness and misery ; and, 3. 
The irreconcilably discordant and unhappy. Faley's ar- 
gument applies to the second class, but not to the other 
two. In the first, no civil enactment is required to pre- 
vent the dissolution of marriage ; and in the third, the 
impossibility of separation does not induce the parties to 
exercise mutual forbearance and kindness. The waverers 
alone, therefore, being benefitted by the law, and this at 
the expemse of their unhappy neig:hbors, it would be bet- 
ter to abolish it altogether ; leaving the waverers to be 
swayed by the penalties which Nature has attached to the 
dissolution of the marriage-tie, and throwing a sufficient 
number of legal impediments in the way of indulgence of 
their caprices. Such a conclusion is greatly strengthened 
by tbi9 consideration that the dispositions of children are 
determined, in an important degree, by the predominant 
dispositions of the parents ; and that to prevent the scpa- 
tiou of wretched couples is to entail misery on the ofi*- 
spring, not only by the influence of example, but by the 
transmission to them of ill-constituted brains — the natural 
result of the organs of the lower feelings being maintained 
in « ^ate of constant activity in their parents by dissen- 
sion. — M9r4d PAtfanopAy. 
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ON DIVORCE. 

All sense and eqaity reclaim, that any law or covenant, 
how solemn or straight soever, either between Ood and 
man, or man and man, though of God's joining, should 
bind against a prime and principal scope of its own insti- 
tution, and of both or either party covenanting. 

He who marries, intends as little to conspire his own 
ruin, as he that swears allegiance ; and as a whole people 
is in proportion to an ill government, so is one roan to an 
ill marriage. If they, against any authority, covenant, 
or statute, may, by the sovereign edict of charity, save 
not only their lives, but honest liberties from unworthy 
bandage, as well may he against any private covenant, 
which he never entered to his mischief, redeem himself 
from unsupportable disturbances to honest peace, and just 
contentment. 

Indisposition, unfitness, or contrariety of mind, arising 
from a cause in nature unchangeable, hindering, and ever 
likely to hinder, the main benefits of conjugal society, 
which are solace and peace, is a greater reason of divorce 
than natural frigidity, especially if there be no children, 
and that there be mutual consent. 

No wise man but would sooner pardon the act of adul- 
tery once and again committed by a person worth pity and 
forgiveness, than to lead a wearisome life of unloving and 
unquiet conversation with one who neither afifects nor is 
afiected, much less with one who exercises all bitterness, 
and would commit adultery too, but for envy lest the per- 
secuted should thereby get the benefit of his freedom. 

Marriage is a covenant, the very being whereof consists 
not in a forced cohabitation, and counterfeit performance 
of duties, but in unfeigned love and peace. And of ma- 
trimonial love, no doubt but that was chiefly meant, which 
by the ancient sages was thus parabled : that Love, if he 
be not twin-born yet hath a brother wondrous like him, 
called Anteros, (Anti-Love.) 

But if they find them neither fit helps nor tolerable so- 
ciety, what thinff more natural, more original, and first in 
nature, than to depart from that -vhich is irksome, griev« 
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ous, actively hateful, and injurious even to hostiiit}^ es- 
pecially in a conjugal respect, wherein antipathies are in- 
vincible, and where the forced abiding of the one can be 
no true good, no real comfort to the other ? For if he find 
no contentment from the other, how can he return it from 
himself? or no acceptance, how can he mutually accept I 
What more equal, more pious, than to untie a civil knot 
for a natural enmity held by violence from parting, to dis- 
solve an accidental conjunction of this or that roan and 
woman, for the most natural and most necessary disagree- 
ment of meet from unmeet, guilty fiom guiltless, contrary 
from contrary? It being certain, that the mystical and 
blessed unity of marriage can be no way more unhallowed 
and profaned, than by the forcible uniting of such dis- 
unions and separations. Which if we see oftimes they 
cannot join or piece up a common friendship, or to a wil- 
ling conversation m the same house, how should thev pos- 
sibly agree to the most familiar and united amity* of wed- 
lock? 

It is unjust that any ordinance, ordained to the fifood 
and comfort of roan, wheie that end is missing, without 
his fault, should be forced upon him to an unsuflferable 
misery and discomfort ; if not commonly ruin. All ordi- 
nances are established in their end ; the end of law is the 
virtue, is the righteousness of law : and, therefore, him 
we count an ill-expounder, who urges law against the in- 
tention thereof. The general end of every ordinance, of 
every severest, every divinist, is the gooa of naan ; yea, 
temporal good not excluded. But marriage is one of the 
benignest ordinances of God to man, whereof both the 
general and particular end is the peace and contentment 
of roan's mind, as the institution oeclares. Contentment 
of body they grant, which if it be defrauded, the plea of 
frigidity shall divorce : but here lies the fathomless absur- 
dity, that granting this for bodily defects, they will not 
grant it for any defect of the mind, any violation of reli- 
gious or civil society. 

As no ordinance, so no covenant, no not between God 
and roan, rouch less between roan and roan, being, as all 
are, intended to the good of both parties, can hold to the 
deluding or making miserable of them both. For equity 

9 
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is understood in every covenant, even between enemies, 
though the terms be not expressed. If equity dierefore 
made it, extremity mav dissolve it. 

But in marriap^e, a league of love and willinmess, if 
faith be not wilhngly kept, it scarce is worth the keeping ; 
nor can be any delight to a generous mind with whom it 
is forcibly kept : and the question still supposes the one 
brought to an impossibility of keeping it as he ought by 
the other's default ; and to keep it formally, not only with 
a thousand shifts and dissimulations, but with open an- 
guish, perpetual sadness and disturbance, no willingness, 
no cheerfulness, no contentment, cannot be any good to a 
mind basely poor and shallow, with whom the contract of 
love is so kept. A covenant, therefore, brought to (hat 
pass, is on the unfaulty side without mjury dissolved. 

I cannot therefore be so diffident, as not securely to con- 
clude« that he who can receive nothing of the most im- 
portant helpa in marriage, being thereby disenabled to 
return that duty which is his, with a clear and hearty 
countenance, and thus continues to grieve whom he would 
not, and is not less grieved ; that man ought even for love's 
sake and peace to move divorce upon g^d and liberal con- 
ditions to the divorced. 

But marriage, the^ use to say, is the covenant of God. 
Undoubted : arid so is any covenant frequently called in 
Scripture, wherein God is called to witness. So that this 
denomination adds nothing to the covenant of marriage, 
above any other civil and solemn contract : nor is it more 
indissoluble for this reason than any other against the end 
of its own ordination ; nor is any vow or oath lo God 
exacted with such a ri^ur, where superstition reigns not. 
For look how much divine the covenant is« so much the 
more equal, so much the more to be expected that eyeiy 
article tnereof should be fairly made good ; no false deal« 
insp or unperforming should be thrust upon men witboul 
redieft. if the covenant be wo divine. 
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Life — death — are links of one unbroken chain : 

Heirs to each other interchangeably, 
AH things now dead have lived — will live again, 

And all that lives was dead — again will die. 

Earth has been sown with generations, — grass 
Is but past life, of present life the prop : — 

We eat— -drink — ^sleep— into our graves we pass. 
And form for the unborn a future crop. 

Things human — ^vegetable — animal. 

Exchange their forms as death renews their birth 
Let us then own, and love, as brethren, all 

The products of our common mother — Earth. 

Tis this Promethean thought that vivifies 

And humanizes all the forms we see. 
Bidding them wake new sympathies, and raise 

Above their dull materiality. 

Our ancestors are in the com and trees ; 

The living fields are fertilized by death ; 
The dust was human once, and every breeze 

That blows around us has been human breath. 

O ye departed beauties, turn'd to clay ! 

Who wept or laugh'd in long-forgotteiv hours, 
Methinks your tears, and smiles, and bright array, 

Live in the dewy and the sunny flowers. 

Besides, the beasts are kia to us ; we trace 

Their blood in ours ; and therefore should eartn's 

The father, not the tyrant of the race, [Lord, 

To their whole family his love accord. 

The life they share — in flight already swift, 
Coming from God, and meant to be enjoyed, — 

Is far too precious, too divine a gift. 
To be in sport or wantonness destroyM. 



Asaocialion raakeB the whols world kin : 
O'er leaping lime and space, its ma^ic power 

Can bring the future and the past within 
The scope and feeling of the preaenC hour. 

O sun, sod moon, and stars, and painted skies ! 

O sea and earth, with your encnanting sights! 
How much more deeply do I sympathise 

With your resplendent glories and delights, 

When I reflect that all within the tomb 
Once shared the raptures ye awake in me, 

And thai ye still shall gladden and illume 
Myriads of human creatures yet to he. 

Since then, in Nature, every changeful form 
Its consanguinity with man can prore. 

Let the whole world, to our affections warm. 
Be one united family of love; — 

Of love, sublimed and hallow'd by the thought 
That all created things, from star to sod 

Are brooded orer by the power that wrought 
Light, life, and love — oar common father — GodI 
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